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DUMSMITE HEMOBBWBGE 8 
THE SUtloal WGHZIME ISSUE 


For several years I’d wrestled with conceptualizing a series of articles I’d wanted to write 
about Slash Magazine and about Claude Bessy in Dynamite Hemorrhage. | didn’t know 
precisely what I was going to write about, I just knew I wanted to. My mania for this 
particular magazine, a towering giant of literate, eye-popping, on-the-ground Los 
Angeles punk rock reportage and graphic design, dates back to finding copies of Slash 
in my (older) cousin’s fanzine collection in the 1980s, and devouring them on site. This 
was the same year that I heard all of his Dangerhouse singles for the first time (Bags 
Weirdos, Dils etc. - each of them a mere 7-9 years old at the time) and bought my ‘personal 
copies of both the Me Want Breakfast bootleg Dangerhouse compilation LP (a jaw- 
dropper/ ay a that I recounted in DH issue #6) and Peter Belsito and Bob Davis’ 
book Hardcore California: A History of Punk and New Wave. 


I spent the subsequent three or so years as a college student absolutely immersed in semi- 
recent Los Angeles punk rock lore, enabled by proximity, living only two hours away in 
Santa Barbara, CA as I did. There was always this sense of very heavy regret at havin 
just missed out on it all. All the records from the era were still around - even if on the wa 
of places like Bleeker Bob’s on Melrose in LA for a whopping and out-of-reach $20 - and 
I found all manner of genius 45s and odd fanzines in bins around greater LA, even my very 
first copy of Slash, a few years after college, that I cherish and keep wrapped in plastic 
to this very day. (It was recently shared with me that Moby Disc in Sherman Oaks used 
to stack back issues up on the floor near the entrance in the 1980s. Despite having visited 
the store a number of times, I clearly missed out on these). 


As I started reading Slash, it slowly dawned on me that “Kickboy Face” - the preening, 
pompous idiot with his shitty band Catholic Discipline from The Decline of Western 
Civilization, a guy whom I’d dismissed as the low point in a film I had watched a half- 
dozen times in high school, was actually one of the oracles and true geniuses of this 


decade-old subculture I was _ happily 
mainlining. The more I read my (and my 
cousin’s) few copies of Slash, the clearer this 
became. These weren’t merely Hollywood 
party people who were getting drunk and 
puking on the cops - though they were that! - 
this was a loosely-assembled collection of 
exceptionally talented writers, photographers 
and graphic designers who saw the 
opportunities this subculture provided them to 
cleave off entirely from the dominant Los 
Angeles narratives of the day (sun, cocaine, 
easy vibes, The Eagles, Fleetwood Mac, Steve 
Garvey, tennis, Hollywood filmmaking) and 
create something dark & exciting, something 


that truly subverted the proverbial “dominant 
paradigm”. Kickboy - real name: Claude 
Bessy - was the perfect messenger, and a man 
exceptionally well-suited to the task. 


So it’s now 35 years later, and I’m still writing 
a fanzine of my own. Slash, especially now 
that it can be read in all of its glory in both a 
book and in an archived fanzine download - 
about which more later - is one of those topics 
I’ve been meaning to broach in these pages for 
a while now. 


Granted, I do recognize the boring 
predictability and outright cliché of being a 
middle-aged male waxing nostalgic about the 
glory years of punk - particularly in a fanzine 
(mine) that by design has attempted to thread 


a needle between the 60s-70-80s bands 
& scenes that got me into music 
freakdom in the first place & the with-it 
bands and artists of the 2020s who 
continue to take sub-underground rock 
music forward. 


That’s the way it goes this time, I’m 
afraid. ve taken inspiration for this 
issue from an early 1990s fanzine called 
Throat Culture, whose second issue in 
1990 was entirely devoted to 
deconstructing and republishing Lester 
Bangs. I thought I might do the same 
with Slash this time around. And no 
question - if it weren’t for Brian 
Roettinger and J. C. Gabel’s enormo 
2016 coffee-table book Slash: A Punk 
Magazine From Los _ Angeles, 
1977-1980, | wouldn’t have a sense of 
any uncovered ground that I’d need to try 
and make up in this fanzine. It’s dawned 
on me that not only am I getting older, 
but that the players & participants in this 
timeframe are as well. You know what? 
You are too. Perhaps if there are gaps in 
the record, or some further amplification 
that needs to be done, it might be the right 
time to try and start some of the heavy 
lifting now, while these folks are still 
around to lend a hand and share an 
anecdote, a story or a photograph or two. 
So that’s what we did. 


I also know that I’ve got an annoying 
tendency to make assumptions about my 
“audience’s” (such that it is) level of 
knowledge and/or interest in the navel- 
gazing musical subjects I tend to 
explore. That’s just a bit of ingrained 
journalistic snobbery, or something like 
it, that I still haven’t quite shaken after 
decades of attempting to write about the 
music I love. Perhaps you’ve never 
heard of Slash, or youonly have the most 
passing of interest in LA punk rock circa 
1977-80. Totally and completely 
understandable. I'll first say that this is 
an atypical issue of Dynamite 
Hemorrhage magazine. Mostly, we do 
interviews, reviews and explorations of 
stuff I like - like so many other fanzines 
have and do. Secondly, the singular 
focus on LA punk stems from my 
aforementioned personal late-teenage 
formative years; if you’ re looking to hear 
the sonic world that Slash covered and 
from whence it sprang, I’ve also 
published a recommended list of 
recordings on this issue’s inside back 
cover. 


Finally, I need to throw out a few thank- 
ous. Jon Hope deserves one, since he 
indly sold me a batch of his old copies of 

Slash several years ago and got me even 

more hooked than I already was. Ryan 

Richardson deserves another. He 

digitized every issue of the magazine and 

pul them up on a site of his called 
irculation Zero (circulationzero. com). 

Go ahead; you can put this down for a bit 

and download every issue of Slash over the 

next few minutes. But hey - please don’t 
forget to float a few dollars toward Doctors 

Without Borders or the Electronic Frontier 

Foundation while you’ve over there; Ryan 


put the issues up there for free, yet in the 
opes that you might, in your gratification, 
send some of your loose change to causes 
that he cares about. 


I also couldn’t have put together ee 
remotely worth reading without the help o 
and contributions from Steve Samiof, 
Melanie Nissen, Allan McDonnell, Peter 
Urban, Chris D., Larry Hardy, David 


Allen, Ivar Mufioz-Rojas, J.C. Gabel 
and Kim Cooper. Thanks to them, and to 
you, too. 


- Jay Hinman, late 2020 § 


é 


A Single-Is 


While I wasn’t an active connoisseur of Slash 
during its three operative years, I’ve since come to 
acquire 15 copies out of its entire print run of 30 (this 
count includes the strange final pages of “S/ash” that 
were tucked inside an issue of New York Rocker in 
September 1981 - though I don’t possess that one just 
yet). I’ve therefore been able to get a sense of the 
rhythms and structure of a typical S/ash issue, and 
anything I haven’t been able to discern - i.e. the fifteen 
copies I don’t have - I can read via the jpg downloads we 

can all get from the Circulation Zero website. 


Yet was there a “typical” issue? Probably not. Slash was 
covering a fast-moving, ever-evolving music scene 
both in Los Angeles and way outside of its boundaries, 
and the magazine’s lens widened considerably from the 
Hollywood-centric clubs and bands that Slash almost 
entirely focused on in 1977 to the larger worlds of 
reggae, early industrial, hardcore punk, UK post-punk, 
performance art and so on by 1979 and 1980. That said, 
we’re going to pretend there was sucha thing asa typical 
issue, and I'll tell you why. 


There’s a very good chance that a plurality of folks 
reading this edition of Dynamite Hemorrhage area little 
off-put by all this deep diving into a magazine they’ ve 
never seen. I get that. Again, you can go see them all, 
right now, at that Circulation Zero website. But that’Il 
take you a while, and actually “reading” a jpg or a pdf 
on a computer can be intolerable even on a red-letter 
day. Besides, once the magazine’s templates and 
general publishing rhythms were established, each 
issue of S/ash followed a loosely-proscriptive formula: 
scene reports in the front, reviews in the back, 
interviews and features in the middle. Sometimes 
there’d be some fantastic outlier features, as we’ll 
discover. 


I'd honestly like to dissect every issue they put out in 
detail, but no one wants to read that. Instead, as a means 
of acquainting the reader with a typical issue of Slash, 
I’ve somewhat “randomly” picked a relatively 
representative issue, the Vol. 2 No. 7 issue from August 
1979, with Gary Panter’s “Jimbo” on the cover. It’s 
more or less in the middle of Slash’s lifecycle, and 
therefore probably a fair representation of how the 
magazine was evolving in real time. The assumption 
again is that, for reasons ranging from indifference to 
decluttering to a very understandable need to deploy 
your financial resources elsewhere, you may not have 
copies of S/ash lying around the house to take a gander 
atin order to discern its mysteries and riddles. So Ichose 
one for ya. 


Let’s take a look at it together, shall we? 


August 1979: 
sue Slash Dissection. 


SLASH, Volume 2, Number 7 
August 1979 


On the cover of this 40-page 
newsprint gem we have muscle- 
flexing LA punk Jimbo, setting the 
tone for a wave eventual hardcore 
dolts like Circle One’s John Macias 
to follow. I’m probably a bit of an 
heretic here, but the nonsensical 
Gary Panter drawings in Slash have 
always gone over my head, or more 
likely, missed meas amember of the 
target psychographic profile. 
People seemed to love ‘em, and I 
suspect it was because a cartoonist/ 
artist was actually spending time 
drawing punk rockers, in a punk 
rock magazine, and drawing them 
well. So bravo, Mr. Panter! 


Inside we’ve got a masthead, a table 
of contents with photos + a 
“Reader’s Chart”, which looks to 
me to have been lightly goosed by 
the editors, given the presence of 
multiple reggae discs (Tapper 
Zukie?!?) and oddball critical faves 
like The Misfits’ Cough Cool/She 
45. A year’s-long domestic 
subscription is hawked for $10. 
Different times. 


The next two pages - LOCAL 
EXCREMENT - were standard for 
most of the magazine’s entire 
tenure, this time a nice castor-oil 
potty-mouth cleanup from the 
typical “Local Shit”. This virtiol- 
packed section is one that I presume 
was typically penned by Claude 
Bessy, given that it alternates 
gossipy scene reportage, unbridled 
enthusiasm for new bands and a 
heavy dose of fuck-you, aimed at 
targets both easy (cops) and 
potentially bridge-burning (club 
owners, certain local bands etc.). 
This time Kickboy quite rightly sets 
his sneering sights on a local free 


magazine called Gosh! and a recent 
piece called “A Conservative Looks 
at a Punk Rock Party”, in which the 
author purportedly _—_ slandered 
Nervous Gender’s Phranc, an out 
Lesbian, as well as on The Whiskey, 
a Sunset Blvd. club, for essentially 
banning punk bands “without a 
recording contract”, which meant 
most of the good ones. 


Also going on in LA during the 
summer of 1979: Tomata du Plenty’s 
birthday party; the imminent release 
of the Germs’ as yet untitled album - 
you know it as (GJ); the lovely Trudie 
Arguelles and her birthday party; a 
new gay club called The One Way 
that plays punk instead of disco; and 
a peaceful makeup between The Dils 
and Slash magazine, necessitated by 
some earlier poor reviews and/or 
snipes directed at the former by the 
latter. 


We have an all-caps editorial - 
Kickboy again - that makes light of 
the fact that his typical editorial rant 
had been missing from the last few 
issues, and that he’d thus been 
hearing that Slash therefore was 
probably going soft, selling out etc. 
This August 1979 — editorial 
eventually winds its way to the point, 
which is that the halcyon days of 1977 
are long gone; that punk rock has 
evolved; and that “Punk was never 
more than an Attitude and a Stand. At 
the time, and often now, this was and 
is and is best expressed in the 123 4 
I Hate Your Guts format. But there 
are other ways to get the lovely 
message across.”” Bessy/Kickboy 
enumerate a few of his favorites: The 
Fall. Alternative TV. The Pop 
Group. He’s excited and very much 
keeping the faith, which is one of the 
things I love about this guy and his 
writing at the time: “...it’s still all 
there. Growing. Spreading. 
Infecting.” In retrospect, it certainly 
was. 


Next, we have the letters section. 
Always a hoot. The topic du jour this 
month relates directly to the editorial 


THE READERS’ CHART 


This is what you oddballs have picked as your 
favorite records of the past few weeks. Of course 
there are a couple of smartasses who thought it would 
be cute to falsify the chart by Sending as many replies 
#8 possible. Not that smart though as they kept using 
the same dirty typewriter or the same pen on all 
their entries. They were found out (one of us used to 
be a private dick who specialized in handwriting and 
typewriters), their cards thrown in the garbage and 
their efforts wasted. Come on guys, let the kids 
decide. This is a chart for and by the people, nota few 
rich brats with nothing better to do than type endless 
lists of the same records over and over again. 


TOP TEN SINGLES (OR EPS) 

# 1 RASTAMAN LIVE UP (Bob Marley & the Wailers) 
# 2 THE PRISONER (D.0.A.) 

# 3 SHE (The Misfits) 

# 4 STRANGE TOWN (The Jam) 

# 5 BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL (The Pop Group) 

# 6 THE SLEEPERS EP 

# 7 PRESSURE DROP (The Clash) 

# 8 NEW STAR (Tapper Zukie) 

# 9 SURVIVE (The Bags) 

# 10 OUT OF VOGUE (The Middle Class) 

Four new entries here (underlined). Possible 
contenders in next chart (all immediately following 
Middle Class) are the Negative Trend EP, the latest X 
Ray Spex, the Misfits EP, the Black Flag EP and the 
Jah Wobble single.) 

TOP TEN ALBUMS 

# 1 INFLAMMABLE MATERIAL (Stiff Little Fingers) 
# 2 ELECTRIFY ME (The Plugz) 

# 3 NATURALITY (The Gladiators) 

# 4 GERM FREE ADOLESCENTS (X Ray Spex) 

# 5 ALL MOD CONS (The Jam) 

# 6 DREADLOCKS SATISFACTION (Trinity) 

# 7 PETER GABRIEL (Peter Gabriel) 

# 8 ARISE (The Abyssinians) 

# 9 AFRICA STAND ALONE (Culture) 

# 10 PUBLIC IMAGE (Public Image) 

# 11 THE BELLS (Lou Reed) 


Only one new entry here. Everything pretty much the 
same. Out of the chart but close are the Clash’s 1st, 
Costello's Armed Forces, the Yes LA. compilation 
and the Saints’ Prehistoric Sounds. (The Saints???? 
Good for you!) 


on the pages before it: Slash’s championing of 
slower, stranger, less raw music, much of it 
coming from the UK. Magazine; The Fall; Pere 
Ubu etc. Some of the hoi polloi are displeased. 
Kickboy, in his responses, keeps a hammer inside 
avelvet glove, nicely chirping mild and respectful 
dissent for some, and spewing venomous 
mockery at others. 


On to. this  month’s interviews. 
Penetration, from England. Pauline 
Murray’s band. There were quite a few 
Slash interviews in which it was effectively 
impossible. to discern actually who 
conducted it, and this was one of them. It’s 
just “Slash” asking the questions. I believe 
that probably means Bessy and Philomena 
Winstanley, the latter of whom took the 
photo of Penetration that accompanies the 
article. There’s also an interview with film 
director Paul Schrader (Blue Collar, 
Hardcore, American Gigolo), and this time 
we know who’s asking the questions: Chris 
D., Judith Bell and Clarissa Ainley. 
They’re actually pretty interested in why 
he’s ase to talk to Slash, a p 

magazine, and he’s clearly into punk rock 
in the same voyeuristic manner that his 
movies explore: “J like the anger, the 
heat...the ieeling you used to have in 
CBGB's that you could be stabbed and no 
one would know for fifteen or twenty 
minutes because it would so packed with 
people that you couldn't fall down...”’. 


The other three interviews this time are 
with the aforementioned Nervous 
Gender; with X and with Nico. Nervous 
Gender, BPeople, Monitor and Human 
Hands were all arty, unusual and synth- 
driven bands just breaking onto the Los 
Angeles underground music scene that 
year, and often played together. Slash 
championed them in a major way. X, of 
course, were the proverbial belles of the 


NICO, live in 1979 (photo: Ruby Ray) 


ball in LA and with the Slash staff in 
general; the Slash label that grew out of the 
magazine would go on to release their 
second single and first two albums. These 
two interviews are conversational, 
respectful and interesting enough. 


It’s that Nico interview that really makes 
this issue, though. The intro alone is 
phenomenal, capturing a time in her career 
as she was coming back & playing again in 
the late 70s, despite being caught in the grip 
of a 15-year addiction to heroin. Not 
precisely sure who wrote this intro which 
reviews her two shows at the Whiskey and 
sets up the visit of the interviewing crew at 
Tim Hardin’s house in LA, but here are 
some bits from it: 


“Nico’s second set was a_ burned-out 
shambles. You want your cult idol, well 
suffer her cult performances as she does a 
routine reminiscent of Judy Garland 
meeting Lenny Bruce in the last 
days....One girl shouting ‘We love you, 
Nico, we love you’ until Nico turns to the 
mike and says, ‘Do you really think that 
makes me feel any better?’....when no one 
offers her a drink she throws a glass across 
the stage and says, ‘Isn’t there any dope in 
this damn place?’... 


Next day's interview took place at Tim 
Hardin’s house. Mr. Hardin, shit faced and 


stumbling around, hurt himself about four 
times while we were there. It was one of 
those dark sixties types hippie houses with 
art deco in the bathroom and a pot of beans 
on the stove. Nico had just been crying - 
former manager Paul Morrissey had taken 
her money so she wouldn’t spend it on 
foolish indulgences. She did seem too old 
for a babysitter, though. She is bothered by 
the people who have come to interview her 
- too many: One C. Bag, one Philomena, 
One Greg ‘New York Rocker’ Turner, One 
publicist Tim Hogan....” 


To translate: that’s Craig Lee from the 
Bags; Slash founding editor Philomena 
Winstanley; Greg Turner of Vom and the 
Angry Samoans; and, uh, publicist Tim 
Hogan. Lee would have been a fantastic 
person to have interviewed for this issue of 
Dynamite Hemorrhage had he not passed 
away in 1991. Anyway, the rest of the 
interview proceeds as you think it might 
after this set-up. Nico, having delivered a 
strange, drugged soliloquy to Sid Vicious 
during her shows the night before, has this 
exchange with her interlocutors: 


Slash: me you like the Sex Pistols? 

Nico: Y ..of course. 

Slash: What was your favorite song? 
Nico: Oh - I don’t know. I couldn’t tell you. 
Because I don’t buy those records. I only 
listen to classical music. 


There’s a three-page “Los Angeles Band 
Update” spread that seeks to update the 
reader about the prime movers on the local 
scene, circa summer ‘79. It’s a gas, because 
so many of these bands are being 
documented in single-paragraph form 
during either their early nascence or when 
they’ve already evolved into the legendary 
acts they’d eventually gain their due for. 
I’m reprinting the Germs piece here. This is 
whom Slash saw fit to document that 
summer: 


The Alleycats / Arthur J and the Goldcups / 
The Bags / The B People / Black Randy and 
the Metrosquad / Backstage Pass / Black Flag / 
The Brainiacs / The Controllers / The 
Deadbeats / The Dickies / The Dils / The Eyes / 
The Extremes / Eddie and the Subtitles / Fear / 
The Flesheaters / The Flyboys / F-Word / The 
Germs / The Go-Gos / The Gears / Holly and 
the Italians / Human Hands / The Mau Mau’s / 
Middle Class / Nervous Gender / The Plugz / 
Rhino 38 / The Rotters / The Skulls / The 
Satintones / The Screamers / The Simpletones / 
U.X.A. / Wall of Voodoo / The Weirdos / X / 
The Zeros 


THE GERMS 

An experience unto themselves. No known 
equivalent in the Western world. Can 
trigger either instant hatred or blind worship 
in the most unlikely spectators or listeners. 
Live, it ranges from an ugly mess to stun- 
ning explosions of musical brilliance, de- 


ing on the position of the moon, the 
ity of chemical poisons available that 
and other obscure factors. On record, 
palace Superb, although weak 


qual 
week and 
it is 
heart 


That was what a week out in the clubs of 
underground Los Angeles would bring to 
you on any given day of the week that 
summer. Unreal. The blurbs are 
accompanied by fantastic Melanie Nissen 
photos of many of the bands, most of them 
never seen since except in these pages, this 
month. Oh, and there’s a two-full-pages 
center spread “family tree” with numerous 
drawings called “2 Years of Punk in LA” 
that does one of those hand-drawn family 
tree lineage things that Trouser Press was 
popularizing around the same time, but 
instead of being about Humble Pie or 
Traffic or whatever, it’s about virtually 
every punk band from LA the past two 
years, including many new-to-me combos 
like The Strict IDs, The Brothelcreepers, 
LA Shakers and The Whores - in addition 
to the Germs / Bags / Black Randy and the 
Metrosquad and all our other faves. I’d love 
to reprint it here, but you wouldn’t be able 
to read it. 


After the interviews and features, Slash 
would most often feature live reviews from 
the previous months, and they do the same 
here. They’re often lengthy, packed with 
detail, and never withholding of opinion. 
As per the previous section - whoa. What a 
month. Chris D., writing as V/D, reviews 
early Black Flag (Keith Morris version) at 
the Bla Bla Cafe on 6/11/79: “They rival 
only the Germs in their potential for 
snowballing a room full of sedate people 
into a mangled tumult of chaos”. There are 
tworeviews ofaScreamers six-night stand 
at The Whiskey that make it sounds like the 
absolute death knell of the band, a Weimar 
cabaret-style performance with a female 
backing vocalist and violins. One unnamed 
reviewer wants to vomit; Kickboy says not 
so fast. The Screamers would be broken up 
within six months. The other reviewed 
shows range from X to Nervous Gender to 
the Plugz to Ray Campi and His 
Rockabilly Rebels. Teleport me back and 
I'll go to every last one of ‘em. 


Record reviews always came next, first a 
section of 45s, then one for albums. What 
was new in August of 1979? Everything 
from Augustus Pablo’s East of the River 
Nile to Devo’s Duty Now For The Future to 
Kleenex’s You/U 45 to The Jam’s Strange 
Town single (about which Kickboy writes, 


“This should have been reviewed ages ago. 
Nobody came forth with their little 
paragraph. What could be the reason 
behind such indifference. I wonder.”) The 
breadth of the reviews was wide enough to 
accommodate the aforementioned; a bunch 
ofreggae singles; some new wave or power 
popitems from all over the country (most of 
which are dumped upon); and a ritual 
deboning of The Clash, a fairly standard 
and often wide target for S/ash during their 
time publishing. 


Finally, there’s a full page travelogue 
devoted to a worshipful trip to Jamaica 
taken by one Ranking Jeffrey Lea, 
otherwise known as Jeffery Lee Pierce, 
who would form the band that would 
eventually morph into the Gun Club mere 
months after this was written. Pierce, Bessy 
and Chris D. were huge reggae fiends and 
integrated their passion into the pages of 
Slash as effortlessly as they did other 
underground musics, recognizing in real 
time that this time - 1977-79 - was an 
exceptionally fertile period for reggae, dub 
and roots music, as the passage of time 
would soon prove. Read Vivian Goldman’s 
essay later in this magazine for more on 
that. 


Then a Jimbo cartoon, and that was Slash 
Vol. 2 No. 7, over and out. It’s certainly not 
enough for me to merely tell you about how 
interesting or well laid-out or of-the- 
moment it all is, yet I know of no other 
publication that captured the zeitgeist of a 
given month, any month, in musical history 
better than this one. 


Slash had the intimacy ofa fanzine - written 
in the first person with the intention to 
cajole, harangue, celebrate and champion - 
combined with the ritual deadline-date 
urgency of a much more streamlined and 
professional operation. It arrived each 
month as promised, with a chronicling of 
the month just passed, a handful of new 
enemies made and heroes to pedestalize, 
and a wide-eyed, optimistic look at sub- 
underground musical horizons and a 
possible revolution in musical tastes that 
lay just ahead. 


HEFHFHAHAEHEHAE 


What was atypical day of “work” 
STEVE § AM lOF like in the Slash offices, and who 

would typically be there in the 
office working? 


I’m having a hard time with this 
question. I’m sure your point of 
reference are the offices shown in 
“The Decline...”, and I admit it 
looked like a lot of fun, but aside 
from a little graphic input, I wasn’t 
involved with Slash at that point. It 
was by chance that I even made a 
cameo appearance in the film. For 
the first two years or so, we didn’t 
have any offices. The magazine 
was put together in my storefront on 
Pico Blvd. in midtown L.A. (and 
later, on the dining table in an 
apartment I shared with Melanie 
and her daughter in the Fairfax 
district). We all had day jobs. So 
Steve Samiof is, and was, a founder of Slash. how do I answer? A typical “day” 
With his then-girlfriend and fellow visual artist/_ would begin by meeting up at some 
photographer Melanie Nissen, along with gig or a party in Hollywood, 
Claude Bessy and Philomena Winstanley, the drinking, maybe taking half a 
quartet would found and create the great punk § Quaalude, maybe a little coke if we 
magazine of their times in 1977. Samiof was were lucky, and then back to my 
therefore a must-“get” for this issue, andafter place for more drinking and 
tracking him down in the jungles of Costa Rica, _ listening to music until it was time 


where he now lives — for real — Dynamite for Claude and Philly to catch the 

Hemorrhage was able to string togethera few _last bus of the night, or, more often, 

questions for the man, which he dutifully grabbing the first one in the 
answered and then some. morning, back to Venice. 


Did you personally serve under any aliases at Slash? What were some of the non- 
obvious aliases that other contributors served under, if you can remember? 


I wrote a few pieces without a byline, and I shamefully admit that I wrote occasionally under 
the alias “Modern Boy”. My contribution to the mag was on the graphic end... 


I'd love to get any anecdotes, stories, thoughts or whatever else you’ve got regarding 
each of the other three Slash founders - one sentence, one paragraph, multiple 
paragraphs or nothing at all - your choice....starting with Claude Bessy. 


In my opinion, Claude is up there in the pantheons of great music writers along with Lester 
Bangs and Richard Meltzer. He was also a great drinking buddy. He was also French. I had 
a French wife once, and when things got heated between us, she would end the discussion 
by saying, “You don’t understand, because you’ re not French.” Which explains why I never 
understood him completely, but I love and miss him. 


Philomena Winstanley? 


Philly was invaluable to Slash, but more than anything, she should be acknowledged for 
having the love and patience required to nurture her soul-mate Mr. Chatty Chatty Mouth. 


(photo above: Slash founders Steve Samiof and Melanie Nissen) 


Melanie Nissen? 


If not for Melanie, Slash would have never 
existed. What started out as an “art project” 
involving her photos ended up becoming 
the magazine. It was the “love child” of our 
relationship. 


I’ve gotten the picture that you were 
mainly the one responsible for Slash’s 
visuals and overall look and feel. First - is 
this true; and if not, who else helped to 
form it; secondly, what influenced how it 
was put together? 


I take full responsibility for the look and 
feel of Slash. And I was infinitely qualified. 
For halfa year, and up through the first few 
issues, I worked the graveyard shift as a 
paste-up artist for two minority newspapers 
whose only purpose was to exploit and 
profit off the publication of Equal 
Opportunity classified ads. I learned how to 
use a Compugraphic Headliner, waxer, 
make photostats, do paste-up and layout; 
basically all the skills needed to create 
camera-ready art to deliver to a web offset 
printer. I also had been doing some graphic 
and logo design on the side. Not much ofa 
resume, but that was what I had to work 
with. 


As far as influences, there wasn’t much out 
there in terms of “punk graphics’. I was 
influenced by Interview magazine’s 
covers. I was influenced by artists in L.A. 
Big images worked for me. Melanie’s 
borderless photos informed my layouts. 
But looking back on the first few issues, 
which were actually pretty conservative 
design wise, I think 1s was using makeshift 
materials, Letraset, border tape, India ink, 
etc. that gave it any edge might have had. 


How did you feel about Slash’s visual 
design aesthetic relative to its times, and 
how do you think it informed print 
media that followed it, if at all? 


I don’t think it was groundbreaking 
visually. The covers were, and still are, 
striking. The mag broke a few molds, but it 
was the subject matter and the tone of the 
writing that most affected/influenced/ 
annoyed print media. 


What about the strong push into reggae 
that Kickboy - and later Jeffery Lee 
Pierce and Chris D. - nurtured? Did you 
see that as just a reflection of their 
personal tastes, or deliberate iconoclasm 
designed to help broaden punk minds? 


I can’t speak for Chris or Jeffery, or 
even the “strong push”, but reggae 
was the beginning of my friendship 
with Claude. I had seen him around, 
but we'd never really spoken. Then 
maybe ’75, or early ’76, I had just 
bought an import of the Gladiators 
“Trenchtown Mixup” (trivia: at Tuff 
Gong records in Watts) and while 
listening to it for the first time Claude 
wandered into my loft. 


He’d been visiting my neighbor, Paul, 
and we spent the next hour raving 
about our limited collections of “rebel 
music”. The next time he dropped by 
he brought me a copy of his ‘zine 
Angeleno Dread. So reggae was 
always on our turntables, and never on 
our blacklist. After a year or two of 
nothing but 3-chord angst and anger, 
ieee found its way onto the pages of 
Slash. 


What impact do you think Slash 
had on the music scene that it 
covered, i.e. how was it perceived at 
the time by the bands, artists and 
assorted weirdos in its pages - as 
well as by underground LA in 
general? 


I’m pretty sure the original punk scene 
would’ ve survived without S/ash, but 
we definitely gave it visibility. Maybe 
even a little credibility. It was an 
incredibly tiny scene, you could count 
all the “punk” bands on two hands. 
Fans? Maybe 200. I’m sure we helped 
it along, but we weren’t a launching 
pad to stardom (with a _ few 
exceptions). As for the “L.A. 
underground in general”, it had pretty 
much been plowed under, and 
replaced with a Laurel Canyon groovy 
kinda feeling. 


Did Slash suffer from myopia by 
ignoring certain aspects of what 
was going on in greater LA circa 
1977-80, or did you feel it was pretty 
representative of what was actually 
happening in clubs and elsewhere 
around the city? 


Myopia? Seriously, punk was our 


raisond etre. We ignored everything that didn’t 
conform to our extremely narrow views. 


Any other thoughts or stories or opinions 
you'd like to share? 


Final thoughts: I haven’t talked much about the 
music. To be honest, aside from the Clash, Sham 
69, and abit of Buzzcocks, I don’t listen to punk 
much anymore. Papa don’t pogo no more. For 
me, punk was best served up live. 


And as the sun sets on the mountains of Costa 
Rica, I will add an anecdote that just popped into 
my aging synapses: Why the name “Slash”?? A 
week before the first issue was published, it still 
didn’t have a name. Claude and I were thumbing 
through a book on the Situationists, trying to 
come up with something. “Under the 


cobblestones, the beach”, “What do you say to 
the cop on the corner? Die bitch”, etc. We kind 
of decided on “Die bitch”, and then I suggested 
“Shit”, and Claude replied, “Piss”, and Philly 
said, "How about Slash, it’s slang for "to piss" in 
England. Bingo. Thanks Philly, wherever you 
are. { 


ao ™~ 
“Steve Samiof and I decided to make a punk rock magazine together. ‘, 
/ LA’s punk scene was just starting to happen and there was lots of noise going , 
j on in London. We didn’t have a cover or a logo for the first issue yet. The Damned j 
j were coming over to play at the Starwood on Santa Monica Blvd. it was very j 
j exciting to see and hear our first English band. An interview was set up at the j 
i Screamers’ house in Hollywood, but first we would see them live. The show was j 
l inspiring musically and visually. I took photos that night and we got to go i 
! backstage and meet them. I took photos backstage but the light was so flat and bad ! 
but I shot anyway. 
I Later, when I saw the photos, I was kind of disappointed but thought I should mess ! 
i around with them and see what I could come up with. I wound up taking the head | 
i shot of Dave Vanian and turning it into a line shot, dropping out the grays and ; 
blowing it up big. I met with Steve later and said we might have a cover photo, it 
i turns out he was designing a logo which I hadn’t seen. So I brought out my photo ; 
i and he brought out his dripping red Slash logo. We put them together and just j i 
i looked at each other, and knew Slash magazine was born. i 
I I 
! I seem to remember one night driving around with the Germs and Steve so they |! 
! couldrecord arecord. It wasin Hollywood where you could go in a booth and listen ! 
! to arecord, or record one. I remember us all being in the booth singing our heads ! 
ee Those places don’t exist anymore. My memory is alittle fuzzy on details ofthis : 
night, but it was wild and fun. 


i 
i 
i 

j Phe first Slash office was on Fairfax off Santa Monica Blvd. Steve was there most ; 

| everyday, managing, designing, collectingreviews, and gathering material for the j; 
next issue. I would join him there and we would design and lay out the next issue i 
i of Slash. i 
| ] 
i I shot most bands in the streets of Hollywood, at live shows and at the Tropicana i 
! Motel. It was a great place to shoot; outside and in the rooms. I shot many bands | 
| there: The Ramones, Pere Ubu, the Cramps, Gang of Four, Peter Tosh, etc. There 
l was a great coffee shop there called Duke’s. The Monte Christo sandwiches there ! 
; were the best. 


The ascetic was that we could do anything we wanted, which is rare in life, | 


j Everything was hand designed, we used a waxer to lay the contents down, and j; 
there were very many contributors. Some of our ideas weren’t all great, but we j 
j tried hard with what we had. All the bands and clubs started doing their own j 
j artwork, and maybe we influenced that a little. There was never any money for j 
j anything, so it was do it yourself, which I loved and which wound up being great i 
I training for me. I 
I I 
i It was a very creative time for all, with lots of talent. I loved working with Steve, i 
Claude and Philly, alltalented and helpful. I also want to mention the artwork that ! i 
Gary Panther and Lou Beach did for Slash on a regular basis, both so creative and ! 
i 
| 


generous. 7] | 
- As told to Dynamite Hemorrhage, October 2020 i 


ALLAN MACDONNELL 


Punk Elegies author on his tour of 
duty at Slash magazine 


wy 


Did you truly get your Slash writing gig by 
proactively writing them a letter and then going toa 
restaurant for an interview? 


It’s a way longer story than that. My S/ash phase started 
on May 28, 1977, when I wormed my way into a 
publication party for the first issue of Slash. The party 
was held at Slash headquarters, a storefront space on 
Pico Boulevard. Publisher Steve Samiof might have 
lived in a little loft there. Way more people showed up 
than could fit. Guys from Devo were there incognito. A 
few Germs were there. I can’t be sure they’d formed the 
Germs yet. Kim Fowley, seven feet tall and old enough 
to be my dad, was lurking around. Almost everyone, 
especially me, was wasted. The Screamers played. It 
was their world debut. 


In the morning, I woke up at home with a stack of Slash 
magazines that I’d walked off with. I had an uncertain 
memory of an adult with a beard, S/ash publisher Steve 
Samiof, pulling a gun on me and shoving it into my belly. 


That’s how I came to be introduced to Slash magazine. 


The party had been an arousing mix of off-center 
personalities. There was a sense that something great 
was about to happen with these people. I wrote up a little 
article on the party and the Screamers and left out the 
part where Samiof jammed a pistol in my gut. I mailed 


Photo taken on 5/28/1977. 
MacDonnell is standing with 
his hand in his pocket, next to 
The Germs’ Bobby Pyn, 
watching The Screamers. 


Allan MacDonnell 

eading his gonzoid 2016 
emoir Punk Elegies, about a 

eutter-spent youth lost in ai 


Angeles punk rock scene; a 
‘oad trip to San Francisco wit 


of today’s discussion — hi 
place as one of Slash’s first and 
ost prolific writers during} 
hat heady year of 1977. Then 
of course, I went straight to m 
opies of the magazine, and 
found his reviews listed unde 
‘Basho Macko” and _ othe 
pseudonyms. I had assumed 
those were probabl 
laude Bessy, but no — the 


from those heady days. 


in that story to the editorial 
address listed in the Slash 
magazine. I boldly let the Slash 
people know that I had 
inherited a lot of money and 
was looking for a place to 
invest it, preferably in 
publications. 


The people at Slash were older 
than me, adults, more 
sophisticated, better traveled, 
some with fancy educations. 
They were suckers for the 
notion they had hooked a rich 
donor. They agreed to meet me 


at a new-wave music marathon at the 
Whisky a Go Go on the Sunset Strip. The 
new wave marathon showcased twenty 
local bands that couldn’t commit to being 
called punk just yet. 


My wife and I hitched a ride to the Whisky 
with a few lowriders from where we lived 
in Pomona. She and I were all costumed up. 
We wedged into a booth with five or six 
Slash people. They were all older than us, 
adults. Pretty soon they realized I was not 
rich. We had no money at all. They handled 
that disappointment pretty well. Samiof 
didn’t seem to recognize me as a jerk he’d 
pulled a gun on. They said I could write up 
the new wave marathon as a tryout for 
Slash. In the moming, I remembered 
clearly that the Weirdos had played. Slash 
printed about half of what I wrote about the 
Weirdos, and I was in. 


Other than for being drunk and 
disorderly - which you recount in detail 
in Punk Elegies - why were you 
repeatedly “fired and unfired” for 
writing for Slash? 


All my trouble stemmed from being 
obnoxious and often drunk on top of that. 
My personality is not so great today. Back 


then it was atrocious. I wasn’t alone in 
having an atrocious personality, believe 
me. The Masque and Canterbury were 
jammed with awful personalities. We 
competed at being terrible to other people 
at parties where the hosts should not have 
let us in. One time Claude and Philly took 
two or three of us to a party of richer art 
swingers. One of the hosts said something 
like, “Oh, look! The punks are here!” These 
swingers, like everyone in Los Angeles in 
1977, had never been face-to-face with 
what they called “punks.” 


At that time, calling yourself “a punk” 
seemed lame. It was like lapping up sloppy 
media branding and swallowing it as your 
identity. Self-proclaimed “punks” were 
treated with skepticism and derision. These 
older coke-sniffing art swingers smeared 
us as “punks.” It was a presumptuous 
insult. So we each selected a couple of 
pieces of art off the walls and headed home. 
Slash would temporarily banish a young 
writer over that kind of drunken 
impertinence. I hada knack for being drunk 
and obnoxious to the wrong person in the 
wrong place at the wrong time. 


Your relationship with Claude Bessy 
was chronicled in parts in Punk Elegies, 


CLAUDE BESSY (from "The Decline of Western Civilization" film) 


and it seemed a bit complex. Would love 
to get your thoughts on working with 
him at Slash, as well as stories, tales and 
foibles of his that you’d like to share. 


Claude was very encouraging to me. His 
wife, Philomena, and my wife never knew 
who would be the biggest drunk in all Los 
Angeles on any given night: Claude or me? 
I loved being selected to write for the 
magazine. I tried to make everything I 
wrote funny somehow. I’d been a big fan of 
Don Rickles growing up. Claude got the 
jokes I was making and went along with my 
snide little insinuations and 
pronouncements. He let me write a gossip 
column and never censored me or protected 
his fellow old people from my barbs. 
Sometimes he would read back punch lines 
I had written and cackle like he was 
demented. 


Initially, he seemed to calculate that my 
point of view, as a younger person more 
immersed in the scene, brought added 
value to the magazine. Maybe he suspected 
that being ten years older than me sort of 
filtered him out from the core Masque 
membership. The music and _ the 
misbehavior in 1977 were organic to 
people my age and a year or two older or 
younger. I was born in 1956. Many, many 
of the players in the bands that sprang up in 
the wake of the Ramones were born in ’56 
or a year or two either way. Claude was 
born in 1945. When my wife and I still lived 
in Pomona, Claude and Philomena invited 
us to stay overnight at their place after 
shows and through the weekends. They 
introduced us to a lot of their friends, a 
shady variety of artists, performers and 
hustlers. They fed us, told me about books 
I hadn’t read, played a lot of reggae. 


Pretty soon, we moved from Pomona to 
Venice Beach, renting a vile cramped 
apartment about two hundred yards down 
the shore from where Claude and Philly 
lived. They had a great apartment with a 
view of the sea and windows that protruded 
over the boardwalk. I spent a lot of time 
over there, mooching, until we moved from 
Venice to the Canterbury Arms Hotel, up in 
Hollywood, across the boulevard from the 
Masque. 


The only souring in my relationship with 
Claude, other than corrosive effects of my 
personality on his and Philomena’s 
patience, was that he hogged up the plum 
writing assignments. That was awkward. I 
couldn’t finish reading most things he 
wrote. His editorials seemed to be always 
making up rules about what was and what 
was not punk and who did and who did not 
comprehend it. He was grasping to explain 
to himself what this thing was about. 
Everyone I knew was just about it. None of 
us needed explanations or guidelines. 


Some promo person brought Johnny 
Rotten over to Claude and Phil’s Venice 
apartment, and no one called to invite me to 
join them. I decided Claude was afraid 
Johnny Rotten would like me better than he 
would like Claude. This is an insane thing 
to think, though maybe true. I started 
asking my cohorts fake questions like, 
“Why does Claude’s accent have to be so 
goddamn thick? He’s half English. He 
grew up in England most of his goddamn 
life.” That might have been a lie; it didn’t 
matter to me. 


The core problem was that my potential 
importance to Slash was much greater in 
my mind than it was in the estimation of 
Claude and Samiof. To their way of 
thinking, they were correct in this. There’s 
no point in arguing with history. Those 
facts aside, when Kristine McKenna 
selected excerpts from Slash for quotation 
in her introduction to the Hat & Beard Press 
book Slash: A Punk Magazine from Los 
Angeles 1977-80, and when the Masque’s 
impresario, Brendan Mullen, highlighted a 
snippet from Slash in his book Nightmare 
in Masque Alley, those definitive examples 
of the Slash voice and perspective were 
things I wrote, my voice, my perspective. 


What other pseudonyms did you write 
under besides Basho Macko and Masho 
Backo? 


I couldn’t remember these; so I looked 
them up. Hacko Macko, Spazo Masko, 
Barfo Macho, B.O. Macko, A. Macaral, A. 
Mackaral, Sigmundo Macko, Mumbo 
Jumbo, Basho Lusto and Anglo Saxo. 


Did you truly expect to be paid for the 
reviews you wrote at Slash? Not that you 
shouldn’t have been - particularly for a 
publication being sold on newsstands - 
but was that something that punk- 
adjacent publications were doing in 1977 
and 1978? (I got the sense from the book 
that maybe you’ hung other 
dissatisfactions with Slash on the fact 
that you weren’t being paid). 


People who came later don’t understand 
that everyone in Los Angeles who enrolled 
inpunk-adjacent enterprises in 1977 was an 
opportunist who anticipated becoming 
rich. Maybe it was different in San 
Francisco. 


Slash was not a fan’s tribute sheet. Slash 
was a business venture launched by serial 
entrepreneurs. The idea was to make 
money. The fact that Slash contributed to a 
sense of shared identity that didn’t exist 
until that publication’s launch party in May 
1977 was secondary. I lost count of how 
many times Claude said to me, “This is the 
year we make it. This is the year our ships 
come in.” A&M records paid me a month’s 
rent to write a fanciful bio of the Dickies 
that went into their press packet. Samiof 
and Claude had a core belief that money 


‘a 


X (photo taken at The Masque, Hollywood) 


was ripening on the punk tree ready to be 
picked. [hada core belief that Slash needed 
to spend money to make money, starting 
with spending money on me. 


Other than refusing me twenty-five bucks a 
month, Slash _ dissatisfactions were 
fleeting. My version of traveling to San 
Francisco to see the Sex Pistols was 
shelved in favor ofsomeone else’s; it didn’t 
bug me for long. There was so much going 
on to write about. The satisfactions far 
outweighed any irritations. 


Chris D. and I started at S/ash in the same 
issue. He eventually became paid staff. 
MaybeI should have hung around. Still, my 
advice to any youngster who receives no 
compensation while working for a money- 
generating endeavor is to know that you are 
being played for a chump. If you’re okay 
with that, then pull up your punk pants and 
get to work. 


Did you have a sense in 1977 that Slash 
was making an impact on its scene 
beyond the boundaries of you and your 
friends - and if so, how? 


In 1977, I sensed that Slash was making an 
impact on a formative core group who 


jelled at the Masque, the first few 
hundred people in that scene. The 
way we dressed, the emphasis on 
creativity and individual style, the 
sort of cosmopolitan urchin airs we 
were putting on, a lot of that 
appeared to be influenced by 
photos and attitudes expressed by 
minor hotshots featured in Slash. I 
never paid any attention to the 
doctrinaire editorial maunderings, 
which were widely ignored by 
everyone I popped pills with out in 
the alley. 


There was a brief period where 
Slash seemed to function as an 
enticement for this scene, which 
had become unavoidably labeled 
“punk.” Theoretically, the 
magazine was drawing trendy- 
curious college students and arty 
young people in from the valleys to 
shows at the Whisky and the 
Starwood. As a Slash insider, I 
initially shared in a hopeful sense of 
destiny that presumed the larger 
universe would embrace and 
amplify the Slash worldview. We 
would be crowned kings of the 
cultural vanguard. 


I never saw any concrete evidence 
of this world domination 
developing. The S/ash influence 


EULOGY 
——?§’' ee” 


As has been reported Basho Macko is dead. His passing was duly noted 
in our Local Shit column two issues past. Since that time some rather per- 
tinent details of his sudden demise have come to light. Several Law En- 
forcement Agencies and Basho's folks back home in Mordant Valley bee 
responsible for attempting to suppress the sordid story. 

As you may or may not remember the departed was an artiste of arres: — 
ted development whose prose appeared in this paper. These froutay et “3 


- bursts of his popped up like accidents and were true clues 


his gaseous personality. Both he his musings could ea They 
were vain and gullible to spiders Baas was a liar and a cheat to his 


friends, a burden to his associates (US), and an absolute wretch to his 
~ partners in crime. Yet he claimed to have only the common good in mind. 


We've no doubt he harbored none but the best of intentions but like 
many of his fellow do-gooders (i.e., Brendan, Black Randy, Screamers, 
Weirdos, Slash, et al) he was rewarded only with a loss of credibility. 
Like most people who try to advance the lot of mankind Basho hated 
most everything and everyone. This sewer outlook he had grew on him- 
self. He regarded his well being with disdain and became subject to a 
compulsion for excitements. He went in for one sided violence, expensive 
narcotics and fancy gambling. He had nothing much to give anyone in 
return, his thrills were all obtained on credit. Some say Basho’ didn’t know 
he'd staked his very life as collateral. He was certainly taken by surprise 
at the end. 

Our crack team of investigative reporters uncovered the truth of his last 
hour through the usual means of bribery, coersion and guaranteed anony- 
mity. According to our informants Basho did not just walk off that roof 
as was originally assumed. There was foul play. It went like this; Basho 
was sitting at home in his Roachberry Arms Hotel room thinking about 
Peter Pan. There was a knock at his grimy door. He answered and was not 
surprised to see his three best friends standing there. Basho had been beat- 
ing these three unmercifully ever since he first decided they were his best 
friends. They enticed him to the roof with visions of a free ride. Once on 
the roof they made Basho’s destination perfectly clear to him. 

“But | get acheck in the mail next Tuesday,” were his last words. His 
plea was answered with a heave-ho. Never again will Basho worry about 
putting tomorrow off until the next day. 

Only a fool would mourn his passing but the wise have already learned 
a lesson from his disastrous self serving. Black Randy has squared up to a 
legitimate Century City executive job. The Screamers are getting down to 
New York business realities and the Weirdos have become serious music- 
ians. We at Slash have taken an even firmer position of responsibility for 
the things we say. Most important of all Brendan has proved himself a 
man true to his word and the Masque will grandly re-open in mid to late 
November. Our only regret is that Basho will not be there to chronicle 
history being made. 


didn’t spread far enough or last long 
enough to scale. Even those initial 
Slash fashion cues were soon abandoned. The band Blondie’s lasting influence reached 
much further. 


————— 


Flipside is the L.A. punk publication that had enduring relevance. Flipside was a pure 
expression of enthusiasm for the bands and hanging out and being your own best jerk. 
Flipside lived on for years after Slash croaked. The writing and photography and 
production values were arguably less accomplished than Slash. Still, Flipside adapted to 
the ungovernable hordes that flooded in because of Black Flag and The Decline of 
Western Civilization. Slash didn’t catch those waves. 


What was the process of writing for them - did you write and home and mail it/drop 
it off, or did you actually work in their “offices”? 


There were no Slash offices until just before I gave them my take-it-or-leave-it ultimatum. 
I would clatter out my copy on a portable manual typewriter at home. I didn’t have dough 
for fresh ribbons. Because the black ink had worn off, all my stories would come out typed 
in red with specks of black highlights. I’d hand the pages over to Claude and Phil at their 
apartment. That’s the last I'd see of those words until the magazine published. 


One part of the process that irked me 
was Claude insisted that I hand over 
all the good records after I reviewed 


them. I wishIstillhad some ofthose § 


45s. 


How’ was_ the 
distributed within greater Los 
Angeles? What are the names of 
places/stores where a_ nascent 
punk would typically find it being 
sold? 


I mostly saw Slash sold in record 
stores. I spent a day driving around 
West Los Angeles and the Valley 
with Philomena dropping off 
product to Rhino Records and 
Moby Disc. Samiof dumped a stack 
on me and told me to take them to 
record stores in the San Gabriel 
Valley and try to pitch the 
storeowners. One guy out in Ontario 
took a few. Everyone else to my 
shock — and surprise was 
unimpressed. They refused. That’s 
when I first suspected that this punk 
thing would not take off in time for 
me to cash in. 


What’s your favorite thing you 
submitted? What’s the most 
embarrassing? 


The thing I liked best was the eulogy 
I wrote for myself, as Basho Macko, 
that ran as the opening editorial inan 
issue about a year after I quit in 
protest of being denied twenty-five 
bucks a month. That self-obituary 
still cracks me up. It takes the air out 
of this whole inflated identity as a 
counterculture writer that my 
megalomania had blown out of 
proportion. That Basho Macko 
eulogy also delivered crushing 
insults exposing the hypocrisy of 
L.A. punk’s apex stakeholders at 
that time. All that sarcasm would 
mean nothing to anyone today. To 
Slash’s credit, the magazine ran my 
shtick unexpurgated even though it 
targeted them too. 


Nothing I wrote in Slash 
embarrasses me. Some bits are 


publication [iggy 


THE GERMS (phot: Melanie Nissen) 


lazier than others. The brain must have been off 
doing something else. 


I’dlove to get any anecdotes, stories, thoughts or 
whatever else you’ve got regarding each of the 
other three Slash founders - one sentence, one 
paragraph, multiple paragraphs or nothing at 
all - your choice.... 


Philomena Winstanley: Philomena was my 
favorite Slash person. She told enviable stories 
about chasing after the Beatles in London when she 
was a kid. She might have caught Ringo a couple of 
times. When Philomena was a teen, her friend was 
Yardbird Jeff Beck’s girlfriend. I felt glamour by 
association. She reenacted a story about her brother 
on acid at the Winstanley family Christmas dinner. 
I’m no expert on British accents. I believe 
Philomena was a bit posh. She was low-key and 
self-effacing and by all indications an adult. She 
hada job to pay the bills coloring in animation cells, 
very precise and exacting work. She had a signed 
Warhol hanging in the closet. She treated me like 
you might treat a younger cousin who has brain 
damage. She was mostly unflappable, maybe from 
navigating Claude’s drunken antics for so long. 
Her essay in Hat & Beard’s S/ash book looks back 
with definite sadness. In the 1970s, until I became 
unendurably annoying, I experienced her reflective 
trait as gentle attempts to guide me toward a less 
suicidal perspective. 


Steve Samiof: As mentioned, I remember Samiof 
pulling a gun on me the first time we met. I suppose 
he had his reasons. For years, I couldn’t fully trust 
my memory of that pistol pointed at my belt line. 
Samiof was mostly reasonable with everyone else 
and indulgent with me, although he refused to 
indulge me twenty-five bucks a month. In 2018, I 
saw an ancient photo of him holding that same gun 
to the head of Melanie Nissen, his girlfriend and 


Slash cofounder. Gun waving must have 
been a thing with him in the 1970s. Samiof 
can banter like a champ, which is one of the 
male human’s most valuable skills. He’s 
like one of those heroes of a Saul Bellow 
novel who sandbags as a ne’er-do-well 
despite pulling off a long string of stunt 
careers. 


Melanie Nissen: The look of Slash came 
down to Melanie’s art direction and 
photography. Again, there was an age gap 
between Melanie and most of her Slash 
photo subjects. She had an eye and an 
affinity. My favorite picture of the Germs, 
where they’re hanging out with a bunch of 
broken toilets, is Melanie’s shot. She 
snapped iconic images ofall sorts of people 
who were nowhere near iconic. When my 
Punk Elegies book came out, Imooched on 
Melanie out of nowhere. Forty years after 
last contact, she dug up a trove of frontline 
photos and let me use them for self- 
promotion. 


How did you feel about Slash’s visual 
design aesthetic relative to its times, and 
how do you think it informed print 
media that followed it, if at all? 


Slash was not a DIY project. Melanie had 
training and experience. Samiof was dialed 
in with L.A.’s hot art swinger set. Gary 
Panter and Lou Beach both contributed 
early on. The layouts of Slash’s first 
iteration were based on precision. The type 
and graphics were arranged in proportions 
that made the words and pictures both seem 
important, maybe more important than 
they really were. The material in the 
magazine, largely because of the design 
scheme, looked like it mattered. 


Going into the eighties, what passed for 
cutting-edge magazine graphic design 
became overrun with this motif of ripped 
edges and flash colors and type treatments 
rendered unreadable by backgrounds that 
shaded the words into illegible shadow 
letters. The initial S/ash design was clean 
and functional. So you can’t blame what 
came next on the Slash archetype. 


When the Slash logo changed from the 
original blood-blot font to the primary- 
color block letters and later the rag-edged 


drop-shadow, I couldn’t follow along. That 
new wave school of day-glo magazine 
design didn’t communicate any unique 
personality or outstanding value. 
Everything, including the cluttered 
interior, looked like a sales tag on a Betsey 
Johnson garment. 


Did Slash suffer from myopia by 
ignoring certain aspects of what was 
going on in greater LA circa 1977-80, or 
did you feel it was pretty representative 
of what was actually happening in clubs 
and elsewhere around the city? 


Nothing was going on in L.A. when Slash 
started. At first, there was nothing to be 
myopic about or ignore. By 1980, of 
course, the demographics in the clubs had 
all mutated and multiplied. 


These S/ash people who were born in the 
1940s could not have been prepared for the 
legions of unhinged adolescent aggressors 
unleashed by Black Flag and The Decline 
of Western Civilization. When the hardcore 
tide rolled in, it swept Slash aside. 


Any other thoughts or stories or opinions 
you’d like to share? 


I stashed some away in the book, Punk 
Elegies: True Tales of Death Trip Kids, 
Wrongful Sex and Trial by Angel Dust 
(Rare Bird 2016) 


Allan MacDonell’s ‘Prisoner of X: 20 
Years in the Hole at Hustler 
Magazine’ (Feral House, 2006) exploited 
his years running Larry Flynt’s pulp 
factory. ‘Punk Elegies’ (Rare Bird, 2016) 
centered on characters and consequences 
met as a 20-year-old writing for 1970s L.A. 
punk zine ‘Slash.2 ‘Now That I Am 
Gone’ (Rare Bird, 2018) is a memoir of his 
life as it carries on without him. 


Before all that, he studied creative writing 
at San Francisco State University. 


His forthcoming collection of short fiction 


is the self-explanatory, ‘Awkward Stories 
About Scared White People.' 4 
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THE DAY 


THE DECLINE 


OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
CAME TO SLASH 


Five minutes, to the second. The only 
moving-picture visual history of Slash 
magazine is encompassed in those five 
minutes that take place in Penelope 
Spheeris’ 1981 LA _ punk — scene 
documentary The Decline of Western 
Civilization from 33:17 to 38:16. During 
that time, viewers are introduced to the 
man they quickly learn to hate, Kickboy 
Face. I know / certainly did as a 16-year- 
old, who watched this movie oncable and 
then on VHS repeatedly throughout the 
80s. 


“T have excellent news for the world. 
There is no such thing as new wave”, 
Kickboy/Claude opines in the film while 
sitting on top of a chair outside the Slash 
offices. Tell me more! “Tt does not exist. 
It’s a figment of lame cunts’ imagination. 
There was never any such thing as new 
wave. It was the polite thing to say when 
you were trying to explain you were not 
mto the boring old rock and roll, but you 
didn’t dare to say punk because you were 
afraid to get kicked out of the fucking 
party, and they wouldn’t give you coke 


anymore. There’s new music, there’s new 
underground sound, there’s noise, there’s 
punk, there’s power pop, there’s ska, there’s 
rockabilly - but new wave doesn’t mean shit.” 


Notwithstanding Kickboy’s excellent made- 
up category of “new underground sound”, to 
say nothing of his outrageous French accent, 
this particular blurb is one of the most 
memorable of Spheeris’ film. 


Itreally hitme where I lived when I first heard 
him say it, because in San Jose we either 
called it “punk” or “new wave”, unless I was 
shopping in the bins at my local Record 
Factory, who kept a special section I must 
have pawed through a million times called 
“Modern Music” (perhaps this is similar to 
“new underground sound’”?). I think I started 
to cotton to the guy a bit at this point, despite 
his accent and haughty punker-than-thou 
attitude, until the scenes of his band Catholic 
Discipline immediately afterward in the film, 
in which he sang lyrics much as he spoke 
them. [hadn’t read Slash yet, so had no idea 
that this was one of the true bards of the 
underground. 
j The whole 5 minutes is 
a well-edited tour into 
the psyche of Slash and 
its chaotic role in 
helping to steward an 
even more chaotic 
music scene. Bob 
Biggs, by then the 
publisher in the 
magazine’s waning 
days of 1980 as it was 
transitioning in full to 
being a record label, is 
our initial narrator. He 
half-complains about 
the staff “alienating 
record companies” 
with some of their 
reviews, in keeping 


with the corporate schmuck/bad-guy-of- 
our-story persona he was in the process 
of building up at the time. (Although P11 
admit he comes across as a pretty decent 
fella overall). Claude Bessy and 
Philomena Winstanley talk a bit about 
writing and editing the magazine; Claude 


reads a letter to the editor, and then takes | 


what almost certainly is a totally phony 
phone call from someone calling in a 
“show report” about a riot at the Hong 
Kong Cafe the night before. 


Steve Samiof jibes that “personally, ve 
been through one too many youth 
movements” while Bessy chortles - 
apparently Samiof had just stopped by 
that day and found the film crew there, so 
he played along and got his three 
seconds. Chris D. is shown gently 
knocking a hammer to his head and is 
even given a title card, but never speaks. 


Spheeris asks Bessy, “Does Kickboy 
have a lot of enemies?”, and he responds 
“T should hope so; otherwise I’m wasting 
my fucking time.....the intent is to piss 
off people that I hate and I want to see 
them dead” Like I said - well-edited. She 
really had a knack for wrenching the 
provocative out of her subjects, but of 
course it also gave me the impression at 


Sw 
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the time - not totally without merit! - that the 
LA punk scene was a violent, angry, seething 
and possibly unsafe cesspool; with, of course, 
some absolutely phenomenal bands (the first 
15 roaring seconds of Black Flag in this film 
brings quite literal tears of joy to my eyes 
every. single. time.). 


I’m glad at least that the intelligent and 
inflaming written word of Slash was given its 
five-minutes’ due, and that it was deemed 
worthy of stacking up next to lunkheads like 
“Eugene”, “X-Head”, Lee Ving and the rest of 
the legendary Decline stars. We’ ll have to live 
with it forever as our only true visual 
document of the magazine’s offices and staff 
in their milieu, right as the magazine was 
winding to a close. | 


“YOU DON'T AIM FOR THE EVE OF THE TARGET 
WHEN YOU'RE GRIPPING A SUBMACHINE GUN" 


Kickboy Face, Social Anthropologist at the Birth of 
Hardcore Punk 


The experiential historian needs to bring three tools to any piece of real-time history he 
or she is composing: A keen eye for historical inflection points - even when they’ ve just 
occurred; an understanding of the actors shaping that history, and a sense of how things 
in the present are already being informed by the recent past. By those metrics, Claude 
Bessy’s (as Kickboy Face) review of the Black Flag / Mau Maus / Cheifs / Vicious 
Circle / Screws / Decendents show in April 1980 nailed all three, and is certainly my all- 
time favorite piece of on-the-ground reportage on the dawn of American hardcore punk. 
It takes every well-worn truism you’ve read about how Southern California punk rock 
spread out of Hollywood and into the beaches and Orange County, and positions the locus 
of this punk-becomes-hardcore story as actually have a day, date and place: April 11th, 
1980 at the Fleetwood in Redondo Beach. 


One might have reckoned that Kickboy would have found the violent intrusion of the 
muscleheads and suntanned psychotic youth onto the hallowed performative fields of LA 
punk to be aproblem, as so many others did. Au contraire. He found it to be as invigorating 
and as refreshing as anything he’d seen in years, and, as you’ll see in the piece itself, 
welcomed every tribal nuance he encountered that night, studying the ways of zonked- 
out punks in the wild the way Jane Goodall dissected the mating habits of chimpanzees. 
Keep in mind that this was written by a man about to turn 35 that June - someone who saw 
raw, teenage rock music evolving before his very eyes into something even more feral and 
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dangerous, and who champed at the bit for it to flood the high schools and the rec centers 
of Southern California (as 1t would). Kickboy even gives voice to an early iteration of the 
term “hardcore” in describing the “hard core sound” that he equates with an amplification 
of the aggressive punk already coming out of Hollywood and greater Los Angeles. 


You’ll recall that on the fourth side of Black Flag’s Everything Went Black double LP 
- the “Crass Commercialism” side, with all of those siren-song KROQ radio commercials 
that lured suburban kids out of their bedrooms and into the pits and onto the stages of 
Southern California, there’s this piece of genius marketing, with spoken word by Black 
Flag vocalist Ron Reyes set to the angry instrumental dirge of the song “Damaged” : 


I'm so damaged. I just lost my fucking job and my girlfriend almost killed herself: I don't 
know what I'm gonna do. I've been taking pills all day, I'm so fucked up. Tomorrow night 
I think I'm gonna end it all...by going to see Black Flag at the Fleetwood in Redondo 
Beach. They're playing with the Mau Maus and the Cheifs and Vicious Circle and...and 
the Screwz and the Descendents...and it's gonna cost $4.00. I don't know where the fuck 
I'm gonna get it, I'm probably gonna have to steal the money or something. I don't care. 
What the hell, you know? Like, I just... think I'm just gonna end it all with Black Flag 
tomorrow at the Fleetwood. I hope all you punk-ass motherfuckers gonna be there too 
because...I've just...['m gonna end it fucking all, man! Tomorrow! I'm fucking damaged 
I'm so fed up! Tomorrow night! I'm gonna end it all with Black Flag at the goddam 
Fleetwood! Redondo Beach! I can't take it anymore. 


That was this show. Here’s what Kickboy had to say about it in Slash Volume 3, Number 


4 in 1980: 


Friday night at the beach, and the kids 
flock to make the scene. A scene which, 
at first, in the days of “Masque rules OK” 
seemed like the unlikeliest direction the 
hard core sound would take. The beach 
bleached blonde brats into punk? Come 
on!! Even the blacks going punk was 
easier to imagine. Orange County and all 
that stretch of materialistic paradise was 
a fortress of time warped values and 
anybody with different tastes and 
priorities quickly moved out and stayed 
away. Music wise everything soaked in 
surfer culture, and Devo was as far as the 
aesthetic boundaries would ever be 
stretched. The rest was faggot stuff. 


The few bands that emerged from this 
stagnating swamp did most of their 
playing and socializing in L.A. oralmost- 
cosmopolitan Long Beach and put up 
with a lot of shit on the streets and in the 
schools. Then, in a matter of a few weeks 
it became obvious that something 
culturally significant was happening in 
the land of the eternal wave, someone 
called it surf punk, but there was a band 
by that name, and then beach punk cos 
after all many live on the beach and don’t 
even know how to swim, while the local 
papers preferred the term punk rock 


whenever they editorialized and 
sensationalized about what they unanimously 
viewed as the gravest menace to their sacred 
way of life since the Watts riots. Rumors flew 
every which direction and punk rockers drew 
more vicious criticism down there than Jane 
Fonda and Tom Hayden ever have. Of course 
the proliferation of new bands grew 
accordingly and the rest took care of itself. 


The new contingent of punkers (many 
younger than the arthritic Hollywood scene 
has ever seen) made periodic raids on big draw 
concerts in L.A. and Santa Monica, checked 
out the Clash the Buzzcocks and others and 
brought some much needed madness and en- 
thusiasm to some of the most dehumanizing 
gigs the big shots were playing. Their energy 
and recklessness drew scorn from the new 
wave establishment, like liberal reviewers and 
others who had thought things were civilized 
again and that now they would be able to 
savour the music in dignity and danger-free 
environments. Just for bothering those people 
I felt grateful to the beach crowds and their 
wonderful “immaturity”. 


This wordy after the fact introduction to one 
concert was of course for the benefit of out of 
touch readers from other parts of the world 
who are not aware of our local cultural layers 


and who think all punks look and are the same. 
Going to the Fleetwood in Redondo Beach was like 
a trip to unchartered territory, and there were as 
many differences as there were similarities between 
that scene and the older now-totally-diffuse L.A. 
one. It’s not so much a time lag that separates the 
two worlds as a difference in pursuing the initial 
spark. Funnily enough being immersed in the 
crowd (some five hundred strong) that night was 
much more like the British live punk of a couple of 
years ago than L.A. itself ever was. It had the same 
roving packs of aggro-seeking toughies, the same 
tension between hostile sub-groups, the same 
dedication to living that moment for all it’s worth 
cos out there is limbo and inside is all the life that 
anyone could wish for. Girls and boys in separate 
bunches, not like now in Hollywood where punk 
girls and boys mingle like any other civilized 
cocktail party, ‘cept they do it louder. No booze for 
sale inside but there are enough bullet heads puking 
their guts out in the corners to reassure me that most 
got their alcohol buzz before entering, some things 
are truly universal. 


I catch part of the first band’s set although most of 
the crowd hasn’t arrived yet. The Decendents 
(spelling liberties are very “in” down there for some 
reason) are blasting away all the droning fuzzy 
metal noise they can crank up and spitting out 
inaudible vocals, they’re a formless sub-standard 
Middle Class and that can get pretty abstract. No 
reaction from whatever spectators are here, they 
soon split and their name gets taken down the 
wrapping paper banner above the stage. The next 
band’s name is next on this giant note pad: Screwz 
(or The Screwz, I forgot). They take a long time to 
set up, someone is missing, eventually they locate 
him and 1 2 3 4 here it goes. Well that one set 
convinced me, this is hot and raw and real good if 
you appreciate that particular style, best known 
example being true pioneers Black Flag, also 


known as_ The-Explosion- 
That-Won’t-Stop. Total sound 
assault of classic riffs, a 
physical brand of music some 
people just will never get used 
to. They’re not outstandingly 
original, you think of early 
Weirdos, Germs and other 
destructo machines but they’re 
not copying anyone either, that 
style does not allow for 
stunning individual statements 
of tone and texture, you don’t 
aim for the eye of the target 
when you’re gripping a 
submachine gun. They are tight and 
fast and the kid singer belongs there 
and shows it. And besides his 
dislocated is-he-falling-or-dancing 
constant action he can fuckin’ sing 
and be heard above the apocalyptic 
din provided by his mates. See that 
band, they don’t make them like that 
in Hollywood no more. 


Audience reaction fair, but I noticea 
strange local habit: some girlies find 
it extremely cool to sit in a tight row 
on the lip of the stage distantly 
staring ahead in the wrong direction 
as the band is three feet in their back 
screeching away. Must be a teenage 
coolness test of sorts, at Blackies or 
the Hong Kong such audacity would 
get them a boot in the spine before 
the end of the first riff. Somebody in 
charge checks a watch, the band’s 
time 1s up and offthey go, obviously 
they had more noise instore but time 
is precious. 


Next combo: Vicious Circle. 
Similar noise directions but much 
less precision and instant class, it 
lurches and tumbles and splatters, 
they all sport a classic skinhead look 
I didn’t know existed in this country 
“cept in Marine bases and the singer 
acts like a giant Darby Crash on a 
bad day but really can’t start 
anything noticeable in the vocals 
department. There’s a lot of 
aggression throughout, the band has 
its hard-core followers on stage with 
them who regularly take a few 
swipes at the approaching audience 


below, the confusing melee ends a bit later 
and I’ve already forgotten what Vicious 
Circle sounded like. 


Long, extremely long wait as out of town 
recently reformed Mau Mau’s behave in 
predictably Mau Mau manner and search 
for their master schemer and singer Rick 
Wilder. Wilder is outside the hall and 
unable to get in, the Chiefs take over and 
the three other Mau Mau’s retreat. Not 
being up to the in-group politics and status 
scales I am unable to explain why the 
Chiefs inspired as much hostility from the 
packed hall as they did, they have a good 
rich sound with a few extra twists and 
hooks and the singer knows what to do with 
his voice, maybe he isn’t considered punk 
enough in the looks department or maybe 
he comes from the wrong neighborhood but 
there was no adulation surrounding him 
that night. They seemed edgy and 
frustrated, fucked up a few intros, insulted 
the present company and ignored the steady 
stream of verbal abuse. They are most 
definitely worth checking out, along with 
Screwz they showed me that night that the 
punk we all filed our teeth on is moving 
along nicely and proudly while your fad 
detector is registering an overload. What’s 
more these outfits can actually play the 
stuff with their eyes closed while most of 
the L.A. sound guerillas enthusiastic but 


approximate interpretations of the great 
punk armageddon. 


By then quite a few had gone home, the 
police had shown offits impeccable taste in 
riot squad gear (regulation leather fetishist 
outfit with military additions, striking in its 
covert bondage appeal such as dangling 
handcuffs, unneeded straps and flash 
buckles, the latent kinkiness of the image 
only failing in the headgear department, 
where they show their insecurity and 
thinking deficiencies by sporting robot- 
like bulging helmets instead of close-fitting 
leather hoods - oh the sight of these grown 
middle-aged men flaunting fantasy 
projections on themselves, I swear ten cops 
in full riot gear are better than a whole drag 
show) and the people in charge of the sound 
system had tried everything they had from 
Blondie to the Cars without getting anyone 
to dance between the bands. 


Mau Mau’s got a second chance and 
redeemed themselves, their extended 
“holiday” did wonders for their music, it’s 
tighter, sharper and less derivative than 
ever before, Wilder showed off his 


wonderful trashy singing and sarcastic 
poses, got his shirtripped offhis skinny ribs 
and sneered all the way thru the crowd 
massage that followed an unexpected dive. 
Catch the Mau Mau’s quick, who knows 
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how long they will last before something 
shattered this unstable association, it’s 
already a miracle they’re still around with 
all the parts working. 


Finally Black Flag, already something 
special unlike anything else in town, the 
ultimate punk band until you show me 
something better, everybody else does 
artistic interpretations or medical variation 
but they carry the sceptre, one singer slips 
out a new one slips in - adjust or die - he 
adjusts better than anyone could have 
hoped for, the three other maniacs don’t 
have to adjust to nothing ever since they 
first exploded in our midst looking like 
country bumpkins in search of the big city. 
Now one has a mohawk that would give a 
nervous breakdown to any landlord and 
that’s about as urban as they’ve got. Their 
music is already timeless, a potent 
concentrate of everything that ever meant 
anything before new wave killed the taste 
of the soup, what’s the use you either know 
it as well as I do or you never will, don’t 
worry about it one day you’ll get it right 
sucker, anyway that’s what the night ended 
with 


Six bands, probably over fifty mini 
skirmishes between punks from this beach 
and punks from that beach, some two dozen 
long hairs surrounded and threatened at 
various times throughout the evening 
(which I suppose is the inevitable 


consequence of daily abuse the punk 
minority encounters at the hands of similar 
looking reactionary youth - Haven’t you 
ever been provoked on the street because of 
the way you look and wished there were 
suddenly twenty of your kind around to do 
some dentistry work on the subhumans 
blocking your way?? - Not very 
progressive but very satisfying sometimes 
that gang ideology. And it is going to 
spread, just watch.) Quite a wail of a time 
for a friday night in Redondo Beach. And 
while many of the city’s beat groups dabble 
in techno poop, jazzy fusion or theater rock 
revisited the great primeval punk rumble is 
alive and growing in the beaches. Most 
likely the first meaningful and useful thing 
these kids got their hands on since they 
were born. Yep, Sid lives all right, and now 
he’s got himself a tan. -KICK 
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to it? 


Talking Slash with Teenage Punk 


Larry Hardy 


I wanted to get a sense of what buying Slash as it was 
coming out was like for teenage music freaks in their 
most formative years, so reached out to Larry Hardy, the 
man behind long-running Los Angeles garage punk label 
In The Red Records, and someone whom I’ve known for 
years. [caught up with him via email in September 2020. 


What do you remember of the first time you came 
across an issue of Slash, and what was your reaction 


The first time I came across Slash was at the Capitol 
Records swap meet in 1977. It was the debut issue with 
Dave Vanian on the cover. I bought it because I was (and 


still am) a massive Damned fan. At that 
point I was buying anything “punk” that I 
could get my hands on. I was excited that it 
originated in Los Angeles since the only 
other punk publications were out of the 
U.K. or New York. 


I'd love to get any anecdotes, stories, 
thoughts or whatever else you’ve got 
regarding these Slash founders and 
contributors - one _ sentence, one 
paragraph, multiple paragraphs or 
nothing at all - your choice.... 


Claude Bessy - My strongest feelings 
regarding Slash mostly involve Claude 
“Kickboy Face” Bessy. I loved his writing. 
I paid serious attention to the review 
section and I’d buy anything he gave a 
positive review (except for the reggae 
releases). I bought the Nervous Breakdown 
7° by Black Flag right when it came out 
because Kickboy liked it and compared it to 
Sham 69. I used to see him at shows and 
found him really intimidating. 


Gary Panter - I first saw Gary’s artwork in 
Slash and was immediately struck by how 
odd, nervous and awesome it was. His 
ongoing Jimbo comic strip was one of my 
favorite things about S/ash. The style and 
look of his art started to permeate the 
magazine as well as flyers and t-shirts in 
Los Angeles at the time. In my mind, he 
created the look of LA punk in the late 70’s. 
He remains my favorite artist. 


Melanie Nissen - She has taken some of the 
coolest photos of the early LA punk scene. 
I wish she’d do a book of them. 


Do you have a favorite piece or story (or 
even a review or graphic element) from 
the magazine? If so, what was it and 
why? 


I can’t really remember a particular story 
that impacted me. There was always great 
reviews and interviews in every issue and 
they covered all the artists I was interested 
in at the time. I discovered some great non- 
music stuff in Slash as well, like John 
Waters and the Kipper Kids to name but 
two. To me the most impactful thing about 
the magazine was the look of it. They had 
amazing photographers, photo subjects and 
graphics. Almost every cover is worthy of 
framing. Even the ads looked cool in Slash! 
I'd have a hard time picking a favorite 
cover but the Darby one, Alice Bag and the 
Cramps were all incredible. 


What impact do you think Slash had on 
the music scene that it covered, i.e. how 
was it perceived by the bands, artists and 
assorted weirdos in its pages - as well as 
by underground LA in general? 


I think it had a big impact on the local scene 
since it was the most high-profile punk 
mag. All the other LA punk zines like 
Lobotomy and early Flipside were more 
xerox and Slash by comparison looked 
more legit. I also think S/ash’s graphics 
gave it a real vibe that wound up getting 
copied by other local publications (see No 
Mag). I have no idea how the bands 
perceived it. 


What impact did it have on you? 


I was a big fan and bought every issue as it 
came out and I have them all to this day. I 
bought all kinds of punk zines back then but 
my Sl/ashs are amongst the very few I’ve 
kept all these years so I guess itmust’ve had 
some kind of impact. 


Any thoughts on Jeffrey Lee Pierce’s 
contributions to Slash? 


He mostly did reggae reviews as I recall so 
he didn’t make an impression until later in 
Gun Club. I did see his first band, Red 
Lights, and quite liked them. I even just 
issued the band’s demo on vinyl! 


Did Slash suffer from myopia by 
ignoring certain aspects of what was 
going on in greater LA circa 1977-80, or 
did you feel it was pretty representative 
of what was actually happening in clubs 
and elsewhere around the city? 


I thought they were a great representation 
of what was going on in LA at the time. At 
least as far as underground music and 
culture. I’m sure they influenced what was 
going on as well. I thought the magazine 
evolved perfectly and I also thought they 
picked a good time to throw in the towel. 


Any other thoughts or stories or opinions 
you’d like to share? 


Nothing springs to mind. I started to buy 
Slash when I was 14 and it ended when I 
was 17 so my take on it is pretty much an 
outsider point of view. I was a huge fan of 
that early LA punk scene but I wasn’t 
actually part of it. J 


DH: Can you paint us a picture of what Slash 
magazine was like when you started working 
there, what its editorial staff was like? What it 
was like “going to work” at Slash, if that’s what 
it really was? 


Chris D. —No, no, itwasn’treally like that, the only 
people who went to work there were Claude and 
Philly, and Steve Samiof and Melanie Nissen, 
those four people — at least in the beginning. In the 
beginning, the first five or six issues, it was Claude 
and Philly living down at the beach in Venice; 
Steve Samiof and Melanie were a couple also, and 
they had a loft somewhere and did all the layout 
stuff there. There was another guy, Paul Zacha, 
who died of a cocaine overdose in 1980 or ’81. It 
was before Darby, so I think it was 1980. He was 
involved a little bit behind the scenes with the 
magazine, graphically. About midway through the 
magazine, I don’t know when it would have been, 
probably 1979, they got an office on the corner of 
Fairfax and Santa Monica, southwest corner of 
that intersection, on the second floor. 


That’s where I worked with Jeffrey Lee, because 
he was doing interviews for them and I would 
occasionally go up there, there was no internet at 
that point, and we would actually type up our 
reviews and bring them into the office to be 
typeset. It was either late ’79 or early ’80 when Bob 
Biggs bought the magazine, and that was around 
the time he was contemplating starting a label. The 
Germs album, the (G/) album, was starting to take 
shape, and he got the office on Beverly and Martel, 
which was southeast of the Fairfax/Santa Monica 
area. 


DH: \ know you wrote a ton of reviews under a 
bunch of different pseudonyms, but did you do 
more than write for the magazine? 


Outside of Claude Bessy and his 
various pseudonomic contributions 
to Slash, Chris Desjardins, aka Chris 
D., may have had the highest volume of 
published ink in Slash over the years. 
He wrote a ton of (exceptionally spot- 
on) music and film reviews, mostly 
under the name of “Chris D.”, but also 
inexplicably as “Half Cocked”, “Mr. 
OK”, “Bob Clone” and others as well. 
He led several artist interviews, 
sometimes with Judith Bell, sometimes 
with Kickboy and Philomena as well. 


All this while simultaneously 
extending his artistic tentacles into 
running his own label (Upsetter), his 
own fanzine with Bell (Upsetter) and of 
course, as founding member and prime 
mover for one of LA’s and history’s all- 
time great bands, The Flesh Eaters. In 
2012 I interviewed Chris for the first 
issue of this fanzine, and we talked 
about his time working at Slash. ’'m 
reprinting that portion of the interview 
here to help provide a richer picture of 
the man's essential contribution to the 
magazine. 


Chris D. —In 19801 got hired by Bob 
to handle the distribution; he had the 
whole upstairs floor and this corner 
office. There was another very small 
storefront downstairs that held all of 
the back issues of Slash in it, and it 
also had Slash Records stock, once 
the records started coming out. The 
offices were there from 1980 to 
1996, 1997, something like that, and 
I was there on the payroll and I 
would send out bundles of Slash to 
different newsstands and bookstores 
and record stores and places like that 
all over the country, that had 
subscriptions and would get 12 or 20 
or 5 issues or whatever every month. 
Ikeptthe ledger books and kept track 
of who was keeping up with their 
accounts and who wasn’t. 


DH: You 
receivable! 


were accounts 


Chris D. — Yeah, I was kind of 
accounts receivable, and when they 
started the label, the very first couple 
of people who were hired on the 
label were Mark Williams, who was 
an English writer, and _ the 


accountant Mark Trilling, and then I was like 
the third or fourth person that got hired by the 
label. I was one of the A&R people. I was one 
of the only people who never got any 
percentage stock points at Slash; it was totally 
my own stupidity, ifI’d have really pushed for 
it, I could have....you know, there’s people 
now who got points at Slash who did much less 
than I did. The only ones I still see any money 
from are the Ruby records, but 
anyway....that’s my own poor business savvy, 
“T'm beyond business”’-type personality. 


DH: Claude was obviously a larger than life 
personality, at least what I’ve seen on film. 
What was he like to work for or work with? 


Chris D. — What you saw on film is what you 
got in real life. He was very outspoken, and he 
did not tolerate fools at all. He was a chain- 
smoker; he always had a cigarette going, he 
always had a beer in his hand. Very friendly 
guy, I got along with him pretty well. 


DH: And you guys were really big reggae 
fans at the time. Was he a big influence on 
your reggae fandom? 


Chris D. — Oh yeah, definitely. He and Jeffrey 
Lee were probably neck and neck in terms of 
who knew more about the stuff. When Jeffrey 
Lee came on board, it was like two fanatics. I 
really got into the stuff for a while too, but 
never at the level that Claude and Jeffrey did. 
They were just, like, fanatical. Jeffrey was like 
that, you know, at the same level as Dave 


Alvin and Phil Alvin in terms of knowing 
about blues, country blues and country 
music. Just knowing the most obscure 
fucking people you can imagine. 


DH: P’veseen issues of Slash where you 
were reviewing Prince Jammy, and 
King Tubby and stuff like that, so you 
were obviously pretty into it at the 
time. 


Chris D. — I definitely liked the stuff. I 
don’thave any of those records now; then 
again, I don’t have a working stereo at the 
moment. 


DH: You had __that_ 2-second 
appearance in “The Decline of 
Western Civilization” in the offices, 
where they just kind of showed you 
and your name. Did they ever shoot 
interviews with you for the film that 
ended up getting cut? 


Chris D. — You know, the last day they 
were doing interviews, I could have 
gotten interviewed. My girlfriend Judith 
and I, we had just gotten back from 
Mexico the night before, and we had 
driven all night from San Felipe in Baja, 
and we were both really hung over. I just 
blew it off. It was my own fault, because 
I could have been interviewed but I just 
blew it off. I don’t know if they would 
have used it, but then again, I wish I’d 
done it. It is what it is. J 
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This magazine - mine - is 
based in San Francisco, 
and always has been. I’ve 
lived in that city for over 30 
years, and as mentioned 
elsewhere, grew up in the 
relative vicinity. So even 
though I personally think 
of San Francisco’s late 70s 
punk scene to be a short 
hop below that of Los 
Angeles’ in terms of net- 
weight musical heft & 
quality, I’m just as 
enraptured by what was 
going on in SF in 1977-80 
as I have been with that of 
LA. 


As I perused copies of 
Slash over the years, I kept 
Ae | seeing the byline of this 

CAITLIN HINES and PETER URBAN, 1979 Phenomenally funny, and 
cynically wry writer 

named “Caitlin”, reporting from San Francisco on goings on up north. Her musings were 
deeply informed by an inordinate about of show-going, and reflected someone with not 
only the proverbial finger on the pulse, but with boundary-stretching ideas of what punk 
meant or should mean, and what sort of ideals it should answer for. This likely put her in 
good stead with the S/ash editors, who certainly saw her as a comrade and fellow traveler. 


Slash had this deliberate manner of obscuring the identities of its contributors, and so this 
very talented Caitlin from San Francisco was just a name I’d wondered about over the 
years. A few missives to some folks from those days fell flat — they didn’t know who she 
was. It was only when I was connected to one Peter Urban, aclass-of-’77 guy whose name 
I did know fairly well (he managed the Dils, Negative Trend, The Zeros and Toiling 
Midgets; started the fanzine New Dezezes; and was a gadfly whose name pops up in a 
number of SF punk scene chronicles) that I was truly able to understand that “S/ash writer 
Caitlin” was Caitlin Hines. She was writing these columns for S/ash when she was 
seventeen years old. Urban and Hines were a couple, later married — and Hines 
unfortunately passed away way too young, at age 39 in 2001. 


Her writing’s so good, so of its time and yet ahead of it, cheekily mocking and funny in 
all the right ways, and so representative of what made Slash the classic punk publication 
of its time. I wanted to make sure that her contributions received a little glow in this issue, 
and thankfully Urban took the time to provide the necessary backstory that’!I allow us to 
illuminate both her work and her life. 


Peter Urban interview conducted two of you and your common interests in 
October 2020. punk rock found each other; and what 
she was like as a human being: her 
DH: While this interview is about Caitlin interests, passions etc. 
Hines and her time writing for Slash - 
please tell us a little bit about Caitlin § Peter Urban: Caitlin was born in 1962 and 
Hines the person; her backstory,howthe became a member of the San Francisco 


punk community when she was 16. She had 
grown up in eclectic circumstances, her 
father having been a rock photographer in 
Minneapolis, in her early youth. She lived 
in Marin County, across the Golden Gate 
Bridge from San Francisco, where she 
formed a friendship with two other Marin, 
young, female punk fans, who were known 
collectively as the Poptarts. She was a big 
fan of the Dils, who I managed, and we met 
within that context. 


Other than punk rock, Caitlin’s early 
passion was poetry, but she later 
abandoned this. She had departed from 
formal schooling at 16, obtained her GED 
immediately thereafter, and had already 
completed a number of courses at 
community college in Marin when I met 
her. 


How did Caitlin come to be the San 
Francisco correspondent for Slash? 


Caitlin had done a bit of writing for 
periodicals and considered herself, in 
general, to be a writer. I knew the leading 
personalities associated with Slash and she 
decided they could use coverage of the San 
Francisco scene, so she simply submitted a 
column and it was accepted. Once the link 


was established, she simply carried on. I 
think she was chiefly motivated by the 
desire to see the San Francisco bands obtain 
a wider fan-base in Southern Californiaand 
to create a greater sense of community 
between the two major centers of punk rock 
in California. Punks were starting to travel 
between the two cities and form 
friendships, and she wanted to actively 
encourage such developments. 


Her first dispatch /“San Francisco Scene 
Report” is from the summer of 1979. She 
waxes about the Loma Linda Mexican 
Restaurant, a new “club” that’s “..a 
much-needed shotin the arm to those ofus 
who’ve become a little jaded, and a 
graphic reminder of the ‘old days’, when 
every gig was arisk anda full-time club an 
impossible dream”. (She also mentions in 
that same column that you’d quit 
managing the Dils in order to become “a 
dedicated Communist alcoholic”) What 
was she feeling around that time, far as 
you can recall? 


I think she was feeling what many of us 
were feeling at the time - that punk rock as 
we had known and loved it was collapsing 
around us. Within a year of Caitlin’s first 
column, The Nuns, Crime, the Dils, the 
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Avengers, Negative Trend, the Sleepers 
and the Zeros would all have dissolved. 
Post-punk bands (as we conceived of them 
at the time) such as Flipper, the Toiling 
Midgets, the Belfast Cowboys, even Rank 
and File would be emerging. Caitlin, like 
many others was looking for the sense of 
existing outside the constraints of 
mainstream society that we had felt in our 
splendid isolation, when we were still 
treated as rejects and gleefully rejected the 
status quo right back. 


A few issues later, Caitlin is already 
pretty fed-up with punk: corporate 
punk, The Clash, club closures - and is 
advocating much more for reggae (an 
ongoing theme at Slash) and 
experimental/noise music like Non. Was 
it really so grim by late ‘79? 


As I noted above, for those of us who were 
early punks, there was asense, by 1979, that 
the scene was no longer the one that we had 
joined and I think for many, Caitlin among 
them, there was a longing to recapture the 
sense of being outside mainstream society 
and the sense of community it imposed on 
us. In ‘77 and ‘78 people threw things at 
you for being a punk walking down the 
street; they shouted insults at you; or they 
crossed the street because they were afraid 
of you. From diverse backgrounds we came 
together, often with little in common; but 
what we did share was that we were all 
rejects, but what really made us punks was 
that we didn’t care. We had no desire to be 
apart of their world. In advocating for noise 
music, and especially for reggae, Caitlin 
was expressing the joy of discovering 
something radically different than the 
mainstream; something that had depth, 
meaning, something to say. In that sense, it 
was very much like the early encounter 
with punk rock. 


Most of us in San Francisco, where punk 
had always been more political, more 
revolutionary, the Clash were our heroes, 
but by their second album we were 
profoundly disappointed, and by the third 
album, we were dismissing them as sell- 
outs. Caitlin wasn’t an early convert of 
reggae, but when she did encounter it, she 
was excited by its “otherness,” as well as by 
the politics of the likes of Peter Tosh and 
Linton Kwesi Johnson. The sensibility and 


opinions Caitlin was expressing in her 
columns may have been a little early to 
exactly reflect those of the majority of the 
scene, but she was in the avant garde, rather 
than being at odds with the sense of the 
larger punk community. Caitlin was far 
from alone in seeing punk rock as 
completely over by the outset of 1981, orin 
seeing hardcore as an alien infringement on 
the punk scene, that largely inverted all of 
our values. 


You mentioned to mein an email that she 
wrote in her column about the gang war 
between the North of Market Anarchist 
Death Squads (NOMADS) and _ the 
South of Market Punk Revolutionary 
Army (SOMPRA). What was that all 
about? 


Caitlin had a wry wit, and the column you 
are referring to was the best example of 
that, from all of her S/ash columns. It grew 
out of nothing more than a scene in-joke. 
Most likely, it originated at The Bagel, an 
eatery on Polk Street heavily frequented by 
punks. 


As I said, the San Francisco punk scene was 
always heavily political, by which I mean 
left-wing politics. We had the Miners’ 
Benefit at which nearly every punk band in 
the city played. We had another benefit to 
support railway workers engaged in a 
wildcat strike in support of the miners. The 
Dils and Avengers co-headlined a benefit 
for jailed Black Panther, Geronimo Pratt, 
which drew the largest crowd of any local 
punk rock bands to that date. The Dils were 
widely known for their socialist politics; 
Negative Trend for their anarchist politics. 
Market Street is the city’s major 
thoroughfare and lent itself as a natural 
demarcation for what amounted to a 
tongue-in-cheeks pissing match between 
Caitlin, myself, Chip of the Dils, and a few 
Avengers on the one side and the denizens 
of the Broadway Hotel on the other. In San 
Francisco, it was only natural for this to 
express itself in the self-declared creation 
of two rival armed revolutionary 
organizations. Thus were born SOMPRA 
and the NOMADS. Dominique (the Vince 
Deranged) and myself still, to this day, still 
bring up these rival punk “terrorist” groups 
in our Facebook exchanges. But they were 
nothing more than imaginary formations 


and not a bit of violence ever 
occurred between them. 


What I loved about that column, 
however, was that Caitlin wrote 
about this laughingly-imagined turf 
war between punk revolutionaries 
with a hint that this was mere jest. In 


doing so, she left the LA punks in Ff 


awe of the strangeness of the San 
Francisco punk scene and delighted 
by inner circle of the SF punk scene. 
I loved that she was able to tell this 
joke, as it were, with a completely 
straight face. I don’t know whether 
Slash’s editors would have 
published the column, had they 


known it was pure fiction, butitwas § 


wonderful for SF punks to reclaim 
our ability to shock and awe our LA 
counterparts. 


Did she ever write things under 
one of Slash’s many impenetrable 
pseudonyms? 


No, other than being known as one 
of the Poptarts, Caitlin never 
adopted a punk moniker and never 
wrote under a pseudonym. 


What are your favorite things 
that she wrote, whether for Slash 
or elsewhere? 


As I said, I loved the SOMPRA/ 
NOMADS column. I enjoyed her 
columns generally, but that was by 
far my favorite. Years later, after 
obtaining a degree in Linguistics, 
she wrote two articles that I found 
fascinating. One was on terms for 
women drawn from desserts and the 
other on terms for women drawn 
from small, furry creatures. They 
were both scholarly articles, but 
quite interesting, and I know of at 
least one professor who still uses 
them as texts for her courses. 


Once the magazine was finished 
in 1980, did she go on to write 
about music in other places, and if 
so, where? 


No, perhaps as suggested by the 
disillusion reflected in her columns, 
Caitlin had less and less interest in 
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the world of music. In late 1980, Caitlin saw an 
article about two women, former Irish Republican 
prisoners on a speaking tour in support of the Irish 
hunger strikers. She brought it to my attention, with 
the result that the last thing we ever did within the 
SF punk scene was to organize a benefit in support 
of the hunger striking Irish prisoners in February 
1981. She and I both joined the Irish Republican 
Socialist Party later that same year and she 
remained politically active in support of that party 
and its armed wing, the Irish National Liberation 
Army up until her death. Her only writing, after the 
Slash columns, were either articles on linguistics or 
contributions to several pamphlets we published on 
aspects of Irish history. 


What was the New Youth organization that 
Caitlin was a part of building in 1978? 


When the Dils initiated a boycott and picket of the 
Mabuhay Gardens, she joined in pickets of the club 
calling for clubs and bands to adopt policies that 
included admission of minors, no door charges 
above $5, and equitable distribution of the door 
among all the bands on the bill. 


These pickets eventually led to the creation of New 
Youth, a fan-based organization formed to promote 
punk shows, which received a major boost from the 
Clash playing a benefit concert to fund their efforts. 


Caitlin was among the founders of the 
group. New Youth was also notable for 
publishing “The Little Pink Book,” a 
directory of bands, clubs, labels, and zines 
intended to assist punk bands put together 
tours, release recordings, gain media 
coverage and so forth. 


What about the organizing work that 
both of you did as part of the Irish 
Republican Socialist Committees of 
North America? When were you active 
in that together, and what were you 
setting out to achieve? 


As Id mentioned, Caitlin became aware of 
the hunger strike in Long Kesh and Armagh 
prisons in Ireland in 1980 and suggested we 
do something in support. By the time the 
benefit concert took place, in February 
1981, that original hunger strike had ended, 
but within a week or so, a new hunger strike 
began, during which ten prisoners (3 from 
the INLA and 7 from the IRA) died. We met 
a number of people active in Irish politics 
through the event and both of us, but 
especially Caitlin, really enjoyed the circle 
of people. 


These were mostly IRA supporters and I 
had problems with their politics (not 
revolutionary enough for my taste), but was 
made aware of the Irish Republican 
Socialist Movement and contacted them. 
We were both active in efforts to support 
the hunger strikers and I started developing 
ties with the IRSP. It was a huge year for 
Irish political activists and when Caitlin 
and I visited Ireland in August 1981, we had 
already helped to host several speakers 
from Ireland, two of whom were IRSP 
members. We met with members of the 
party in Ireland and, when I decided to join 
the IRSP in October of that year, Caitlin 
submitted her application as well. She and 
I were actually the first IRSP members in 
the US. 


I think what we both liked best about the 
IRSP was how genuine it was. Unlike many 
socialist parties in the US, the IRSP wasn’t 
concemed with splitting theoretical hairs, 
but were engaged in real struggles, both for 
national liberation and socialism and the 
membership were working class people, no 
college students or intellectuals. When we 
found the IRA supporters too sectarian to 
work with, we founded the Irish 


Republican Socialist Committees of North 
America. 


The objectives of the organization were to 
build awareness of and support for the 
IRSP and INLA, to raise funds to support 
the INLA prisoners, and to generally build 
support for national liberation and 
socialism in Ireland. Caitlin remained a 
member until her death and, as I’d 
mentioned, helped to write portions of a 
number of pamphlets the group published. 
She also spoke at a number of forums on 
behalf ofourmovement. Unlike some other 
political movements, work around Ireland 
was somewhat immersive and Caitlin 
enjoyed hanging out in the local Irish bars, 
listening to Irish traditional and “rebel” 
music, learning a number of phrases in the 
Irish language, reading about Irish history, 
and so forth. 


Caitlin didn’t attend the actual founding 
convention of the IRSCNA, which was 
held in Minneapolis. The reason for that 
was that she suffered a stroke shortly after 
her 21st birthday. The cause was something 
called and arterial-venal abnormality, 
which is essentially a congenital condition, 
wherein arteries and veins are tangled in 
something of a knot, which is predisposed 
to burst. When she suffered her stroke, she 
was initially in a coma for about a month. 
When she finally came out of the coma, 
they allowed her to recover briefly, but then 
she underwent brain surgery to remove and 
correct the problem. It wasn’t until she 
recovered from that second surgery that she 
could begin physical therapy, and that 
lasted the remainder of a full year. The 
stroke didn’t affect her cognitive 
capabilities at all, but it had very 
detrimental effects on her balance, as well 
as partially paralyzing her vocal chords, the 
muscles of one eye, and created some 
additional difficulties with walking. 


Ultimately, she overcame most of these 
hurdles, but it was a long struggle. A 
speaker from the IRSP, who attended the 
IRSCNA’s founding convention to bring 
greetings and support from the party paid 
tribute to Caitln’s dedication in her 
remarks. 


When did Caitlin pass away, and was she 
living in San Francisco at the time? 


Yes, she was still living in San Francisco. 
She passed away shortly before her 40th 
birthday and her death was directly related 
to the stroke, almost 20 years earlier. 
Immediately after the stroke, her surgeon 
had installed a shunt, to drain off spinal 
fluid from the cranium. As is usual in such 
cases, they left it in even after it wasn’t 
necessary. When Caitlin was around 36 or 
37, she developed an infection in her 
abdomen, which was able to travel up the 
shunt and the effect on her brain caused a 
roll-back of some of the progress towards 
recovery she had made. She eventually 
wound up back in a wheelchair and it was a 
head injury, resulting from a fall from the 
wheelchair that ultimately killed her. 


How would you like the world to 
remember Caitlin Hines, either as a 
part-time writer or in more lofty terms? 


In the years between her stroke and her 
death, Caitlin returned to college. She 
earned a BA in Linguistics from SF State 
University and then an MA in Linguistics 
from UC Berkeley. Though such honors 
are usually reserved for those with PhDs, 
Caitlin was invited to participate in several 
Linguistics conferences. The essays I 
mentioned earlier were written for, and 
delivered at, two such conferences, and 
then published in collections of papers 
presented at them. She was also selected to 
help coordinate a conference in 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands, devoted to 
her favorite linguist. 


I'd like that to be remembered, not as a 
greater contribution than she made as an 
Irish Republican Socialist activist, or as a 
punkrocker, writing a column for S/ash and 
helping to lead the pioneering work of New 
Youth, but as an aspect of a complex, 
multifaceted individual. 


The fact that Caitlin and I separated 
testifies to the fact that we had our 
differences, but we remained friends and 
comrades until her death and I’m very 
happy to have this opportunity to reflect on 
her contributions to Slash and to pay 
homage to her many accomplishments 
during a life that was sadly shortened from 
what it should have been. I personally 
believe, had she not had the stroke, it is very 
likely she would be recognized as a gifted 
writer and would have published a great 
deal more than she did. 


I suppose I would also like it to be 
recognized that youth was no barrier to her 
playing an active part in such diverse 
undertakings as being a published poet, a 
writer for Slash, a leader within the SF punk 
scene, a revolutionary activist, and a 
creative thinker in the arena of linguistics, 
especially in analyzing the role of language 
in women’s oppression. Like many of us, 
being a punk remained an important aspect 
of Caitlin’s life, but she made an 
impression in circles far wider than that and 
gained her peers respect in virtually every 
area of endeavor she applied herself to. | 
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SLASH & REGGAE: “VERSION GALORE” 


Claude Bessy. 


BY VIVIAN GOLDMAN 


(This piece appears in the Hat & Beard Press book Slash: A 
Punk Magazine From Los Angeles 1977-1980, and is 
reprinted with their permission. I had been planning on trying 
my hand at writing a big piece on Slash and their obsessions 
& championing of the best dub & reggae records of the day, 
then realized upon re-reading it that Goldman’s piece said it 
all 100x better than I ever could. So here it is) 


Claude Bessy’s alter ego, his nom de punk, was Kickboy Face. 
It’s fast, it’s flash, it sends a kung-fu frisson of danger - 
especially when he abbreviated it to a curt Kick - and that was 


Why pluck your new I.D. from a 1976 disc by 
Jamaican “toaster” Prince Jazzbo? Its chorus 
goes, “Kick boy face / Make ‘im know ‘im 
place.” Clearly the words held particular 
appeal for Bessy, who understood his role as 
an edgy cultural guerilla, only at home on the 
wildest artistic frontier. The place he wanted 
Los Angelenos to know when he deplaned 
from his native France, was Punkyreggaeland 
- that nebulous, thrilling, cross-cultural fusion 
between alienated youth of all races, which 
had erupted as the sound of British resistance 
in the late 1970s. 


Bessy was an apostle for punk, and with it, the 
thunderous, transcendent, space-warping 
sounds of mid-70s Jamaica. He even had his 
own fanzine, Angelino Dread. Because when 
Bessy was contemplating kick-starting Slash - 
with founders Steve Samiof and Melanie 
Nissen - reggae, to use its own terminology, 
was “carrying the swing”. The newly 
independent island was discovering its post- 
colonial identity in the face of embargoes from 
America, just as punks were trying to blast the 
cobwebs off fuddy-duddy Britain. 


Militant, conscious roots reggae and dub, 
which came of age alongside punk, was the 
only palatable soundtrack for the first, largely 
white, punk wave. Although it was a rather 
one-way love affair - punks did dubs way more 
than Rasta did 150 BPM - it was entirely 
sincere. Writing as Chatty Chatty Mouth, 


Bessy protests of Junior Murvin’s 
“Police and Thieves” - the song covered 
by The Clash - “it may not sounds like 
your idea of musical heaven, but that’s 
because you don’t know better....This 
sound has been ignored for too long. 
Something’s wrong.” 


This riddim was not just seen as an exotic 
genre; it was a rallying cry, a cause. 


A CD compilation even exists 
(disclosure: I’m on it, but so are Grace 
Jones and The Clash) of punky people’s 
dubs. Why not? Back then, no one was 
really banging on about appropriation or 
Keeping Dub Caribbean. True, some 
bitched about The Police cashing in on 
reggae, but the real artists they were 
emulating thought it was cool. Generally, 
Jamaicans were happy that everywhere 
D.J.’s_ filled dance floors, dub was 
deconstructing their myriad realities. As 
Bob Marley told Slash when he played 
the Starwood, “There is a greater force 
than music, and that is the place that 
music comes from.” 


Alas, the important cultural capital 
accrued by that Jamaican generation who 
sang of revolutionary resistance was 
rarely matched by financial rewards. 
When Slash’s_ Ranking _ Jeffrey 
interviewed master singer Dennis Brown 
- also present was the legendary 
percussionist Larry McDonald - he 
asked, “Did you get your fair share?” 
“No,” replied Dennis. “But I put down 
my tribulations as experience. It can 
certainly never happen again.” 


Nonetheless, with all the genre’s 
contradictions (particularly for females 
or those mistrustful of Ethiopian ruler/ 
Rasta divinity Haile Selassie’s one-man 
governance), reggae artists were seen as 
messengers of both pan-A fricanism and a 
plucky, inclusionary multicultural vision 
- pipers at the dawn on a new hegemony. 
As Ranking Jeffrey Lee and Don 
Snowden say in their interview to the 
Burning Spear interview, “In spite of 
Slash’s now obvious stand on religious 
matters, Rastafarian or other, we are 
proud to offer this short conversation.” 


The whole idea of roots and culture, with 


its emphasis on modesty, asceticism and prayer, 
seemed like it needed a facelift in glitzy, trashy 
Hollywood. But Bessy soldiered on. He ensured 
that, where possible, he would squeeze some 
reggae into Slash. His fellow roots scribes 
included Debbie Dub and Pale Natty, who led 
his “Limey News” (Vol. One. No. 9, April 1978) 
with London’s “Rock Against Racism” show, 
which turned out to be legendary, featuring The 
Clash and Steel Pulse. Thanks to Slash, L.A. 
punks knew about it before some did in London. 


Today, the lush contours of Humboldt County 
are a reggae haven, where Burning Spear’s 
injunction, “It is good for a man to live in the 
hills,” can be lived, not just listened to. But at 
Slash time, Los Angeles’ reggae community 
was in the fanatical high hundreds/low 
thousands, shepherded by the likes local reggae 
historian and broadcaster Roger Steffens and his 
show on KCRW, with its sister publication, 
“Reggae and African Beat”. Attendance at 
concerts was a sort of sacrament for a fervent 
community. Slash’s coverage is a time machine 
back to the idealistic expectations of the L.A. 
punky reggae fan, looking to the music for 
inspiration, urgency and authenticity in a disco 
age; for the primal relevance they were finding 
in punk, but with better playing. 


Hence the clash of values that underwhelmed 
Pale Natty, seeing Toots and the Maytals, who 
began in the early 1960s, deliver the sort of 
polished set Toots still thrills with almost five 
decades on. Sighs Pale Natty, “Last time they 
were in town it was at The Roxy (another place 
gone yawn) and it was fabulous. Or maybe we 
were all younger. No, I think it was really 
fabulous. It wasn’t fabulous at the Starwood, but 
it was packed. Which shows that the majority of 
the music audience only catches up on an act 
when it is almost done with.” 


This disappointment aside, a mighty reggae roll 
call of what Steffens calls, “The Golden Age of 
Reggae,” nestled among the punks in Slash’s 
oversize pages. They’re reggae’s ghetto stars - 
mostly young men though Althea & Donna’s 
“Uptown Top Ranking” romp also features: Big 
Youth; original Wailer Peter “Legalize It” Tosh; 
guitarist Earl “Chinna” Smith’s collective, Soul 
Syndicate; Culture; Hugh Mundell, the shining 
youth who died too soon; London’s Blackbeard 
a.k.a. Dennis Bovell of Matumbi fame and 
Handsworth revolutionaries; Steel Pulse; 
dancehall crooner Barrington Levy....right up 
to the early 1980s digital producers, Scientist 
and Prince Jammy. 


Slash coverage never became the 
hyper-detailed clash of reggae 
trainspotters sometimes found in 
Britain, and there is a sense of the 
distance between L.A. and JA. In 
“Dread Greats Part II’? (Volume Obe, 
No. 7, Jan 1978), we find Chatty Chatty 
Mouth reveling in the vagueness and 
obscurity of Jamaican pre-releases, in 
this case Pablo Moses’ “Revolutionary 
Dream” on the Jigsaw? Label. “The 
question mark after the record label is 
because this was purchased as a pre- 
release (common practice in England 
among fanatics - a few hundred copies 
get released before the record is 
officially put out on the market, and sell 
for up to five times the normal price) 
and I don’t know what label it is on 
now.” Indeed, “Revolutionary Dream” 
was soon re-issued by the major indie, 
Island Records. 


As the mag grows, so does Chatty’s 
written intimacy with the intricacies of 
session players and producers. When 
the 1970s segued into the ‘80s, the 
sound of the synthesizer was heard in 
the land, and S/ash began to use more 
neon colors. To all but the hardest core 
devotees, that reggaematic feeling was 
now surging in new, often racially 
mixed bands, like the 2 Tone crew of 
The Specials, Madness and Selecter, 
whose gig review caption drawls, 
“Once again, Los Angeles drools and 
pants after the latest ska steamroller.” 


Just as Slash was reaching its final issue, 
Bessy’s quivering antenna for cultural 
change made him turn away from the latest 
Jamaican music. He switched right before 
many other believers in roots and culture as 
an ideology; when digital dancehall started 
celebrating guns more than ganja. Right 
before Marley passed. Bessy’s deep 
disillusion began with Hollywood’s 
industry recognition of reggae: a 
conference on February 8, 1980 that 
featured Ras Michael of the Sons of Negus. 
“Should the Babylon Underground stay 
there?” spits Bessy’s header. He then 
denounces what he sees as a deadly combo 
of piratical appropriation, phony cultural 
tourism and artists posing to please their 
idea of audience expectations: 


.. Slash interviews with the occasional 
natty musician, and here and there a minor 
point gets across but basically it’s there 
and we’re here and their music drifts in our 
direction and keeps a few sensitive ones in 
our camp awake but we’ll never see the 
party where it originates. That’s because I 
don't believe we were fuckin’ invited, and 
party crashers are loathsome people... 


Bessy rages, numbering fakes who were: 
“Laerning Rasta the Berlitz way and 
devaluating (sic) the moral worth of that 
faith with their shameless parody.” Slash 
found themselves caught in the 
contradictions they despised. In one of the 
final issues, Ranking E. Lee rails with the 
defiance of a bruised lover, 


This section would have been completely 
devoted to reggae as usual, but due to the 
incredible low quality of Jamaican 
records, I’ve decided to include this time 
some other non-Jamaican records which 
are just as good as reggae’s finest 
moments. There’s no disco or soul here, but 
rather some little known ethnic black music 
that few, if any, have ever heard, most of it 
equally as primitive as Burning Spear. 


There are no quotes around the word 
“primitive”, which analysts can havea field 
day with. But what Ranking E. Lee really 
meant was that hill city on the hill, his ideal 
of an authentic Punkyreggaeland, was 
melting before his eyes. It had never really 
been Jamaica or dreadlocks that had 


inspired him. He was hooked by a rich, 
rugged, experimental sound that trumpeted 
the fight for world justice, for Rastas and 
for those who sided with them. Now the 
times and musical tides had shifted and 
they had to listen elsewhere, to the drum 
and fife bands of Mississippi, or Mardi 
Gras music, to find the soul jolt they were 
looking for. They saw their beloved 
underground scene becoming 
commodified, and though they understood 
the musicians’ commercial needs, they 
were not enjoying it. Still, the militant and 
spiritual spunk of roots reggae had 
represented an ideal worth defending to the 
Slash crew. Was it all just a projection? If 
so, why is reggae still a soundtrack for 
global youth uprising today? 


But, as the culture changed, S/ash closed. 
Still, in these screens, S/ash’s bond with 
reggae remains umbilical. Patti Smith and 
her guitarist, Lenny Kaye, had formed a 
reggae label, Mer, to help make known the 
surreal, emotive toaster Tapper Zukie. 
Commented Chatty Chatty Mouth, “Ja 
sounds are indeed going in some pretty 
strange directions. If only Patti Smith’s 
highly publicized friendship with this man 
helps in any way in making his music more 
available, she might even be forgiven for 
her recent behavior.” What was Smith’s 
behavior, so outrageous that it would shock 
a hellraiser like Bessy? The mind boggles, 
or possibly pogoes. However. Whatever. 
Who knows, who remembers, who cares? 
Smith lives, she still rocks, Bessy’s words 
do, too....and if you drop a stylus now on 
any one of the reggae discs Slash selected 
for review, the sound will still be as 
Forward! as it was 40 years ago. No 
jestering. 


So let us end with Chatty Chatty Mouth on 
Culture’s “2 7’s Clash,” when Bessy’s 
passion for reggae was still ardent: 


“When music comes from the heart,” Bessy 
writes, “nothing can stand in its way. Get 
yourself a bit of culture, friend.” 


David Allen was an early 
visual-design contributor to 
Slash during the magazine’s first 
year, and in an era (1977-78) in 
which they hadn’t quite 
solidified their contributor list, 
his name was a constant on the 
masthead of those early issues. 
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Because the impact of Slash was 
driven home not merely by the 
force of its writing or the wild 

energy of the scene it was 
documenting, but by a real out- 
of-the-box visual lingo it was 
helping to pioneer, I was quite 
excited to track down Allen and 
get his thoughts on how he 
helped set the tone for what LA 
punk “looked like” in the 
nascent punk rock print 
ecosystem. 


You were involved with Slash y Hh 8 

starting from their second issue Y yi | 
in 1977. How did you come to be . - 
involved in the magazine, and what were your earliest contributions? 


I moved to Hollywood from NW London in July 1976 on a youthful whim, and I found 
work as a graphic artist at that time in Westwood. I was living off Beachwood Canyon in 
Hollywood. The newsstand at Gower had the NME, always a couple of weeks late but it 
kept me semi-up to date with the new music, and then one day there was Slash magazine. 
I read Claude Bessy’s editorial ‘SO THIS IS WAR’ and drove over there the next day. 


I was already friends with the Weirdos’ John Denny and Exene Cervenka’s bestie Fay 
Hart, and had seen the Orpheum show where the Germs played their first show with the 
Zeros and Weirdos. I’d also caught the Sex Pistols first show in London in 1975, so ’m 
also one of these old men of punk. S/ash looked so cool already, but I offered my design 
abilities and created some abstract typefaces for various section headings. 


Is there any one bit of graphic design that stands out that you’re happiest with that 
you made or contributed to Slash? 


The fact that S/ash did not look like any other publication at that time - and did not pander 
to the Californication look in fashion then (floating polaroids and shaded squiggles etc.) 
or the media’s stereotypical notion of ‘punk’ - was what made me happiest. 


What was the process of getting work “assigned” at Slash - or was it a matter of you 
bringing completed designs to the founders, and them deciding whether or not to use 
it? 


IfI dropped by Slash, Samiof usually had something, a logo for a layout or I might have 
arecord review or some drawings, and they’d getused. He might need a ride to the printers 
he’d found out in some far-off part of the LA hinterlands and my Impala’s trunk was big 
enough for all the boards. One time he gave me an assignment to draw punks and | 
suggested he give it to Gary Panter to do. 


Any good stories behind your various 
contributions and the work thatled up to 
them? 


It was really being part of a crew of fellow 
travelers making brand new things as we 
went, at one point being the prime 
causation of bands and an entire scene, and 
then within months becoming the grumpy 
dad looking on. The Screamers first 
appearance at the Pico office, the first LA 
screening of Duty Now For The Future 
there; the ripple effect those events had 
were enormous. 


I'd love to get any anecdotes, stories, 
thoughts or whatever else you’ve got 
regarding each of the four Slash 
founders - one sentence, one paragraph, 
multiple paragraphs or nothing at all - 
your’ choice....Claude Bessy and 
Philomena Winstanley? 


It was really Claude and Philly, and while in 
manner quite different. I doubt he could 
have existed without her. Claude could be 
capricious but his ire was usually directed 
at the right people. He was a genius gone far 
too soon. 


Steve Samiof & Melanie Nissen? 
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Again it was Steve and Melanie, a creative 
nexus. Slash was a nexus of two creative 
couples. They themselves meshed very 
well with the rest of us. Remember the two 
couples were ‘older’ than many of us on 
this new scene, but not by much. 


Notwithstanding the fact that you helped 
define it - how did you feel about Slash’s 
visual design aesthetic relative to its 
times, and how do you think it informed 
print media that followed it, if at all? 


In LA at the time Slash really got people’s 
attention, the cover was arresting, for many 
confusing; it was full of things never seen 
before about things you might not have 
heard. In its early phase it didn’t pander. It 
had a unique look. The resistance at first to 
punk in general was due to the state of 
British punk rockers in the media so 
everything had to be like that, which it 
wasn’tin LA or NY. Weall wanted Slash to 
be something very different. I went on to art 
direct Bomp, the East Village Eye and High 
Times to name a few, so due to my influence 
I guess you could say aspects of Slash 
always informed my work. 


What impact do you think Slash had on 
the music scene that it covered, i.e. how 
was it perceived by the bands, artists and 
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DA vID ALLEN at the Plunger Pit (photo: Melanie Nissen) 


assorted weirdos in its pages - as well as by 
underground LA in general? 


The early scene coalesced around S/ash and 
then one day I found a flyer for the Masque. At 
that point, everything came __ together. 
Everyone wanted to be in Slash and the 
Masque was the way in. It was an egalitarian 
demonde with psycho artists in control. As the 
scene got bigger and wider its importance 
grew until the local scene fell apart. Hardcore 
and nihilism seemed to take hold. 


Who were your favorite local bands of the 
era, and why? Whom did you end up seeing 
play the most? Was there any one band or 
act that you felt were too far underground 
or who never got their due? 


The Weirdos, the Screamers, the Zeros, the 
Dickies, Black Randy, Alleycats and I’m sure 
you know the rest. So exciting and innovative 
to watch and be part of. 


The ignorance of the music industry at that 
time, with few exceptions, left a lot of talent by 
the wayside. But I would have seen almost 
everything that happened at that time. At one 
point I shared a Hancock Park mansion with X 
who used the garage to rehearse, I heard “Blue 
Spark” the first time they rehearsed it, Wall of 
Voodoo also used the garage. X played their 
first show in the living room, everyone was 
there for KK’s ex Fay’s farewell, she had to 
leave, Los Angeles... 


The Screamers were the best of them all. The 
drama! 


Did Slash suffer from myopia by ignoring 
certain aspects of what was going on in 
greater LA circa 1977-80, or did you feel it 
was pretty representative of what was 
actually happening in clubs and elsewhere 
around the city? 


Fora short time it was the voice of Hollywood, 
Los Angeles and to an extent the Southlands, 
but everything was moving so fast and it 
wasn’t making money or paying anyone. 
Claude wanted to be ina band, Steve wanted to 
make money. 


What led you to stop contributing to 
Slash during the magazine’s second 
year? 


I guess I became art director for Bomp 
and started Artrouble with Jules Bates. 
We did record covers for the Dickies and 
Devo, to name a few. Slash was getting 
lame, like having John Van Hamersveld 
design the cover was a real low point. 
Then I left for New York in October 
1980. 63 Galaxie road trip. 


Any other thoughts or stories or 
opinions you’d like to share? 


A very unique time for us who were part 
of Slash; many ofus are still in touch. LA 
punks had to deal with a lot and Slash was 
its chronicle, sometimes its clubhouse. I 
think it shows a very human side of a 
period too often stereotyped and 
exploited by outsiders who just want to 
show a hollowed-out version of events, 
like the movie Decline. 


(Check out more of David Allen's work 
with Artrouble at www.facebook.com/ 
artrouble) 
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Ivar Mufioz-Rojas on Slash, Philomena Winstanley 
and his book “Underground Babylonia" 


In the course of putting this issue 
together, I found out about a recent Spanish- 
language collection of photos taken by and 
interviews with one of Slash’s four founders, 
Philomena Winstanley, pulled together by a 
journalist named Ivar Mufioz-Rojas. The story 
of this was too interesting to not dig deeper into: 
journalist finds original late 70s LA punk scene 
punk photos handed over by Winstanley herself 
to a “punk girl” in Barcelona; journalist leans 
heavily into the mystery of these amazing photos, 
and tracks down Winstanley in Bolivia; journalist 
befriends Winstanley - and anentire book of these 
photos and their subsequent interviews are 
published as Underground Babylonia in 2019 by 

La Felguera books. 


Mufoz-Rojas has essentially pulled together the 
most complete documentation of Winstanley’s 
thoughts, opinions, recollections and regrets 
about the Slash era - and other eras - in one place. 
It’s all in Spanish, so my three years of high 
school espanol are coming in handy for once 
besides the times I’ve ordered cervezas and aguas 
in Mexico and Spain. Ivar Mufioz-Rojas was kind 
enough to answer my questions about the book, 
his time with Philomena Winstanley, and how 
the project came to be. 


First, I'd love to get a bit of information on your 
background - as a musician, a writer and 
follower of underground cultures. 


My name is Ivar Mufioz-Rojas Oscarsson, I’m 39 
years old, I’m half-Swedish, half-Spanish, but I’ve 
lived in Madrid for most of my life (with some time 
in Sweden). As a musician, I played guitar with 
Aerobitch and Muletrain during 12 years; two 
hardcore punk bands from Madrid with which I 
made some albums; toured Spain and Europe and 
put out some split singles with other bands, both 
Spanish and from other countries (most remarkable 
is probably one seven-inch with Adolescents — 
Muletrain, and one with The Loudmouths with 
Aerobitch). 


Asa writer, ve worked as a journalist (writing for 
Spanish Rolling Stone, Vanity Fair, Huffington 
Post, El Pais or Vice), and for the last couple of 
years I’ve worked as a TV writer - mainly for the 
Spanish version of Gordon Ramsey’s Kitchen 
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Nightmares. My connection with 
underground culture has been 
through Aerobitch and Muletrain; 
we played a lot in squats in Spain 
and Europe (mostly Germany), 
which was an opportunity to make 
good friends and meet a lot of 
interesting people. Now I do not 
have an active role in the punk scene 
in Madrid, but I try to know what’s 
happening with new _ bands, 
fanzines...[ have two kids so there’s 
not that much time for it! 


How did you come into contact 
with Philomena Winstanley’s 
Slash photos? 


It’s a story of many coincidences. 
When I played in Muletrain, our 
drummer - who is one of the editors 
of the book, Servando Rocha, told 
me about pictures that were around 
in the then-underground scene in 
Barcelona of the Sex Pistols, Black 
Flag, Sonic Youth, Nick Cave etc. 
All we knew was that they had been 
taken by a mysterious English 
woman called Philomena 
Winstanley who had lived in 
Barcelona years before, and that had 
given these photos to a punk girl she 
had met in a place to make 
photocopies (this girl, Marta, was 


making photocopies of her fanzine; 
they started talking and one thing led to 
another). Since then, the photos had 
been like asecret in the underground in 
Barcelona (they were shown at a squat, 
put out in some fanzine) with a 
mysterious aura: the photos showed 
musicians from very different scenes 
or parts of the world. and in a very 
relaxed mood, not the typical rock 
posing pictures. They were really 
fascinating! 


What happened when you reached 
out to her about compiling them into 
a book? Was it an easy process? 
How many interviews were you able 
to get with her? 


As I tell in the book, the first time I 
talked with her by phone it felt like 
finding gold in a river. She had all 
these amazing stories about the first 
punk wave in Los Angeles and Slash; 
the years they lived in London and 
Claude worked in Rough Trade and 
were friends with Nick Cave before he 
was a rock star; when Claude worked 
in The Hacienda, in Manchester, and 
they hang out with Tony Wilson and 
New Order etc. It was soon clear that 
the other main character in the story 
was Claude Bessy, and that they had 
lived an extraordinary life together in 
Los Angeles, London, Manchester and 
Barcelona, where they lived until he 
passed away in 1999, 


Two months after our first 
conversation she had good news: 
Philomena was coming to Barcelona 
(she hadn’t been in some years) so it 
was an opportunity to meet and show 
her the pictures because of course I 
wanted to be 100% sure that the photos 
were hers, and I also needed to identify 
some bands (I didn’t know who 
BPeople were, for example). After this 
first meeting in person, we talked a 
whole evening, and it became clear for 
me that Philomena was very patient 
and generous, and that there were also 
some other people, good friends of 
theirs that I should talk to because their 
names were recurrent in our 
conversation, like Graham Lewis of 


Cunningham, Steve Samiof of Slash, people of 
the first Manchester scene...so, thanks to social 
media and the internet I was able to reach all these 
friends; and thanks to that learned they were a 
very loved couple. Mostly all were willing to talk 
and had good words and memories to share. The 
book started to take form (I’ve written it between 
different TV projects during four or five years) 
and two years after the first meeting in 
Barcelona, Philomena came to Madrid (where I 
live) and stayed with my family for some days, so 
I had the chance to talk about more personal 
issues to give the story a more human view (I 
hope it doesn’t sound too pretentious!). It’s a 
story about love, punk and big coincidences. 


What were some of the more interesting 
stories she told you about her time helping to 
run Slash magazine, and about that era in Los 
Angeles in general? 


I think the most fascinating part is that she talks 
about all these incredible experiences without 
idealizing her past. Like, when I had done like six 
or seven long interviews she told me that she had 
met the Beatles when she was 12 years old and 
talked with them. Or when the book was already 
printed, we did a presentation in Madrid (in May 
2019) and while we were having dinner to 
celebrate it she told us that she had lived in a squat 
with Marianne Faithfull in London. I was like 
“Thank you for telling me that now, when the 
books have been printed!”. lve also had this 
feeling with other people I talked to, like Alice 
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Wire, Alice Bag, Jon Savage, Mark Kaas 


Bag who said that Philomena was an 
important and determinant person in the 
first LA punk scene, the kind of person that 
makes a scene rule in the way that only the 
people that are really inside it know how 
much. I also wanted to reflect that in the 
book, like some kind of tribute to the people 
who make the underground scene move or 
work — or even life, I would say — but don’t 
have the lights on them. Something that 
I’ve seen in other contexts with Aerobitch 
or Muletrain, people who take you to their 
town to play and give you food and a place 
to sleep in their homes just for the love of 
art. 


Wasit your sense that she looked back on 
these times fondly, or as something 
chaotic and wild that she was happy to 
leave behind in her youth? 


What she told me is that she got a bit tired 
of all this fast punk partying way of life in 
Los Angeles, something Claude loved. She 
worked in the animation industry so there 
wasn’t much time to sleep for her. When 
they moved to London it was more Claude 
connected to the music scene while she put 
some distance. And in Barcelona, late 
eighties and nineties, they both were 
having a more relaxed life. 


Who were some of the other people you 
got in contact with from Slash 
magazine? Do you have a favorite story 
that one of them told you about the 
magazine? 


I talked with Steve Samiof, founder of 
Slash together with Melanie Nissen, his 
girlfriend back then. This is something 
Philomena insisted much in: she started 
taking pictures for Slash when Melanie left. 
Steve was very nice and shared a very 
inspiring view of that period, those never- 
ending parties in people’s houses with 
some kind of hippy vibe. I’m also very 
thankful with Kerry Colonna, who’s still a 
good friend with Philomena and who took 
alot of pictures for Slash (he actually taught 
Philomena to use her camera and reveal 
photos). He gave a very honest point of 
view and also put me in contact with good 
friends of Philomena and Claude that 
maybe weren’t that famous, but who also 
knew them well and were crucial in this 
story. My favorite story Kerry told is when 


Darby Crash tried to steal a jacket from him 
at a party in his house and finally left it 
outside— maybe it gives a more tender view 
of his myth than the more destructive one 
we are used to! 


Obviously, Claude Bessy looms large 
over everything Slash-related, and 
certainly over your book as well. What 
are your thoughts about him as an 
editor, a writer and as a cultural oracle 
during that fertile time period? 


He was obviously a brilliant writer. Some 
of his texts are so lucid, with all his acid 
irony, that it’s impressive to see that he 
could have such an intense but perspective- 
filled view of all that was happening —with 
all these fast changes in sucha short period 
of time. As Jon Savage said when I 
interviewed him, Claude had the big ability 
to write like he was talking, something that 
may look easy, but it’s not all, and probably 
took him a lot of work. He was very 
influential and maybe his name is not 
bigger in the rock encyclopedia because he 
was too indomitable for playing in leagues 
where there is more business than passion. 
Or at least, that is the impression I got. 


What has been the reaction to the book 
across Spain - and are you finding that 
it’s also been selling in other places as 
well? 


I’m very glad with the reaction! There has 
been interest from people outside the punk 
or underground scene, which is something 
I didn’t expect, like more mainstream 
media. It’s very satisfying that people from 
other countries are interested (recently they 
did an interview from a magazine in Chile). 
And even some of the bands that appear in 
the book have written! Maybe it sounds a 
bit like a teenage fan, but I was also very 
glad to know that Thurston Moore had 
written to the editorial company, La 
Felguera, to ask for the book. 


Have you been able to get your hands on 
any original copies of Slash magazine? 


Yes! Philomena gave me number one. 
Something that ’m very thankful for. § 


A LOS ANGELES SZLASH-ERA PLAYLIST 


There were dozens upon dozens of life-changing records that 
sprang from the same Los Angeles-based scene that S/ash did. 
These are several of them. They’re among my favorites 


recorded during the years 1977-80, with several having been hg 

released after the fact. If you’ve got a few of these laying around 

the house oras files somewhere, your re-reading of the issue you 

just finished will be exceptionally enhanced with these as your 

musical accompaniment. CONTROLLERS 
FLESH EATERS 

Alley Cats — Nothing Means Nothing Anymore/Give Me A ULXA. 


Little Pain 45 

The Bags — Survive/Babylonian Gorgon 45 

Black Flag — Nervous Breakdown 7T°EP 

Black Flag — Jealous Again 12”EP 

Black Randy & The Metrosquad — Trouble at the Cup 
7°EP 

Controllers - Neutron Bomb/Killer Queers 45 
Deadbeats — Kill The Hippies 7’EP 

Dils — / Hate the Rich/You’re Not Blank 45 

Dils — Class War/Mr. Big 45 

Eyes — TAQN/Topological Lies 45 

Flesh Eaters — Disintegration Nation 7’EP 

Flesh Eaters - No Questions Asked LP 

Germs — Forming/Sex Boy 45 

Germs — Lexicon Devil/Circle One/No God 45 

Germs — (GJ) LP 

Hollywood Squares — Hillside Strangler/Hollywood Square 
45 


NEGATIVE TREND 
MIDDLE CLASS 
GERMS(GI) 


Kaos — Product of a Sick Mind 12”EP 

Middle Class — Out of Vogue 7”’EP 

Plugz — Move/Mindless Contentment/Let Go 45 
Plugz — Electrify Me LP 

Rhino 39 — Xerox/No Compromise/Prolixin Stomp 45 
Screamers — Jn a Better World 2xCD (came out in 2001) 
Shock — This Generation’s On Vacation T”’EP 
Suburban Lawns — Janitor/Protection 45 

Various Artists — Tooth and Nail 

Various Artists — What Is It (came out in 1982) 
Various Artists — Yes LA 

The Urinals — The Urinals 7”EP 

The Urinals — Another E.P. 7’EP 

The Urinals — Sex/Go Away Girl 45 

Vom - Live at Surf City 7’EP 

The Weirdos — Destroy All Music 7’EP 

The Weirdos — We Got the Neutron Bomb/Solitary 
Confinement 45 

Howard Werth — Obsolete/Mango Man 45 

X — Adult Books/We’re Desperate 45 

X — White Girl/Your Phone’s Off the Hook (But You're Not) 
45 

X — Los Angeles LP 


There was also an explosion of recordings that came out in late 
1980, in 1981 and in 1982 by bands covered during S/ash’s final 
year of publishing in 1980 — among them The Gun Club, The 
Minutemen, The Cheifs, Circle Jerks, BPeople, Angry 
Samoans, Monitor and others. All were featured in live reviews 
or LA “scene reports”, and contributed greatly to another three 
+ exceptional years of sub-underground rockroll from greater 
Los Angeles after Slash had called it quits. 
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